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PETERSON & HU MPHREY, 


379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
CORNER OF WHITE STREET; 
Have just completed extensive alterations to their premises, having added the spacious ; 


room formerly occupied by Messrs, Cooldy and Keese, and are now propane to exhibit to § 
their Friends and “ Public the most complete assortment of : 


RICH AND ELEGANT. CARPETING 


ever offered in the City. Their facility for displaying their Goods enables Purchasers to see 3 
what they are buying, which is a great desideratum: in this great Métropolis, Their Stock § 
consists of Rich Mosaic Carpets, which defy any one to describe. The Public are there- ¥ 
fore ceeporttane vom to examine ea Aga! which will -be Mi ‘shown at all times. " 
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Che PMinstvel Boy. 


IRISH MELODY, 





1. The Minstrel Boy to the war is gone, In the ranks of death you'll 


2. The Minstrel fell, but the foeman’s chain Could not bring his proud soul 
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find him, His father’s sword he has girded on, And his wild harp slung be- 


un- der; The harp he loved ne’er spoke again, For he tore its chords a- 





tr TENDERLY. 





hind him. Land of Song! said the warrior bard, Tho’ ail the world be- 


sun -der, Andsaid no change shall sul-ly thee, Thou soul of love and 
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trays thee, One sword at least thy rights shall | guard, One faithful heart shall 


brav-e - ry; Thy songs were made for the pure and free, They shall never sound in 
7™ 


praise thee. 
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WILT LOVE ME THERE? 


WILT LOVE ME THEREP 





BY HELEN BRUCE. 





In yon calm world, where passion’s stormy ocean 
Is soothed to tranquil, everlasting rest ; 
Wilt still accept this faithful heart’s devotion, 
And smile on her thine earthly love hath blessed ? 
Wilt love me there? 


Here we must often part; our sweetest meeting 
Hath much of bitterness, hath many fears ; 
And while I spring with joy to claim thy greeting, 
My heart grows sore and swelled with gathering tears. 


I clasp thy hand—I meet thy pleasant glances— 

I hear thy sweet-toned voice, and féel thy kiss; 
Thy fond caress my every sense entrances ; 

Yet e’en thy presence brings not perfect bliss. 


It cannot hush the hoarse unceasing murmur 
Of the dark billows rushing o’er our way ; 

It cannot make my failing courage firmer, 
Nor the great fear of losing thee, allay. 


Here all is strange unrest: the snowy pinion 
Of Peace, that bird of Heaven, is never furled 
Where sin, and strife, and sorrow have dominion ; 
And they, fell three, possess our troubled world. 


Here flesh is ever wrestling with the spirit, 
And reckless passion’s force will oft prevail, 
To turn our minds from joys we would inherit, 
And make too great temptations which assail. 


Here the affection, striving to be holy, 
Without one single sinful spot, or stain, 

The heart that would be pure, and meek, and lowly, 
Too oft contends with earthliness in vain. 


But yonder o’er the flood ’t will all be over ; 
There sin and selfishness torment no more,— 
Where “ man’s forgiving and redeeming Lover ” 
Hath cleansed the souls whose weakness we deplore. 


When these poor hearts, amid whose gloomy arches 
Pain, with hot footsteps, runneth to and fro; 
Where grim Despair, a silent sentry marches ;— 
In their forgotten graves are mouldering low ;— 


If this sad harp, from which my trembling fingers 
Can hardly win one glad or hopeful strain, 
I strike af last where naught of sorrow lingers ; 
Where music’s sweetness is not born of pain,— 
Wilt love me there ? 
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BY DAVID M. STONE, 





CaTHARINE Hayes, or the “ Swan of Erin,” as she is poetically 
called, was born in Limerick, about the year 1828, and resided with 
her mother and sister at No. 4 Patrick Street, up to the time that 
accident made her acquainted with the Hon. and Right Rev. Ed- 
mond Knox, Bishop of Limerick. She was a timid, reserved, and 
sensitive child, shrinking from all rude companionships, although 
born in an humble sphere, and passionately fond of music from her 
earliest years. A lady in Limerick, an amateur singer, became in- 
terested in her and gave her the first lessons she ever received, but 
the teaching was confined to the rudiments of music, and the execu- 
tion of a few simple ballads. At that early age, however, she exe- 
cuted a shake with remarkable brilliancy and pathos, and it was this 
which gained for her the excellent musical education she afterwards 
received, Near to the residence of the Bishop, in Henry Street, 
was situated the town’ mansion of the Earl of Limerick, in whose 
family was an aged relative of Catharine’s, whom she often visited. 
The gardens attached to the house are on the banks of the Shannon, 
and an arbor covered with woodbine stands directly on the river’s 
brink. In this arbor, half hidden amid the leaves, and quite shut 
in from the hearing of the great world, Catharine was fond of sitting, 
and warbling ballad after ballad of the sweet, pensive airs of Erin, 
simply for her own enchantment. 

One evening as she was thus occupied, a pleasure party on the 
river were arrested in their course by the remarkable clearness and 
pathos of her voice. A low whisper of admiration ran among the 
party, and they silently floated down the stream, and checked their 
course in the shadows of the garden, listening to the voice which 
seemed to come from fairy land. At the conclusion of the last 
ballad, ‘‘ The Lass of Gowrie,” the singer executed that long, thrill- 
ing shake, for which she was afterwards so famous, and her delight- 
ed auditors could no longer restrain their applause. The Bishop 
was among the listeners, and his quick ear told him that the unseen 
vocalist possessed a voice of rare merit. 

The next day the fairy was discovered and invited to the See 
House, where she was petted to her heart’s content. After a season 
of delightful musical entertainments, her kind patron consulted his 
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friends in regard to the future of his protegé, and a fund was im- 
mediately raised to afford her the means of a complete musical edu- 
cation. She was then placed under the care of Signor Sapio, a very 
celebrated teacher in Dublin, and took up her residence in his house 
in April, 1841. She was already too great a favorite to be hidden 
from the public eye, and thus, although yet a child, and in the midst 
of her studies, she sang during the same season several times at the 
musical entertainments given by the Anacreontic and other societies 
of the city. She remained with Sapio until August, 1844, visiting 
Limerick occasionally to gratify her admirers in that city, and sing- 
ing at concerts in both cities as opportunity offered. 

The success she had now obtained only stimulated her ambition, 
and she longed to visit Paris and study under Garcia, the master 
of Malibran, and the friend and teacher of Jenny Lind. She arrived 
in Paris in October, in 1844, and remained with Garcia a year and 
a half, when her kind and generous teacher dismissed her to study 
in Italy, declaring that he could add no new graces to her style. 
She went accordingly to Milan where she took lessons of Ronconi. 
Here she was introduced to Grassini, herself a celebrity, and aunt 
to Madame Grisi, of whom the world has heard so much. Grassini 
was so struck with her voice that she wrote to Signor Pravini, then 
Manager of the Italian Opera at Marseilles, advising him to secure 
this musical prodigy. He immediately came to Milan and offered 
to the shrinking debutante a price far above her most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Behold her then at Marseilles, before a crowded assem- 
bly, her lips white with terror, and her voice so faint as to be scarcely 
audible. The piece selected is ‘‘ I Puritani,” and her courage does 
not revive until the eighth scene, when the opening polacca ‘Son 
Vergin ” sends a thrill to her heart, and her voice at once breaks 
out so full, so tender, so sweet, that her success then and forever, is 
fully assured. 

This ordeal passed, her work was easy, and for three months she 
delighted the crowds that thronged to hear her, without calling 
forth one unfriendly criticism. She was then offered an engagement 
in Paris, but she was sensible that she had still much to learn, and 
she returned to Milan, and resumed her studies. She was soon after 
urged to take the part of prima donna at the La Scala in Milan, and 
it was there that she won her first soubriquet, ‘‘ the pearl of the 
theatre.” She went thence to Vienna, and afterwards to Venice, 
where she appeared in a new opera the first night of a carnival, sav- 
ing the composition from the complete failure it more than half de- 
served, and giving to its closing scenes a splendid success. Her 
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entire stay in Venice was gilded with a series of triumphs, “ indica- 
ting,” as one of the critics remarked, “a universal delirium !” She 
again visited Vienna “ by order of the Emperor,” (a method of invi- 
tation not melodious to Republican ears,) and afterwards returned 
to Italy, stopping at Bergamo, where she became acquainted with 
the celebrated Rubini. At Florence, Catalina received her with 
open arms, and predicted for her a brilliant future ; and at Genoa 
she won all hearts. 

Returning to England, she made her first appearance at the Co- 
vent Garden Opera House, April 10, 1849, and ‘‘ The Thunderer,” 
as the London Times is called by those who dread its censure, as- 
sured the public of her complete success. She was anxious, how- 
ever, to visit again the scene of her first public reception, and an 
opportunity offering, she appeared at a concert in Dublin after a six 
years’ absence, on the 5th of Nov.,1849. It is impossible to do jus- 
tice to this occasion by any mere description.. The Irish are ever 
impressible and enthusiastic, and the welcome given to her was such 
as could have originated only among her warm-hearted countrymen. 
After further successes during various engagements in her country 
and the Roman States, she came to New York in the summer of 
1851. Here she delighted all who heard her, especially those of her 
own countrymen, to whom she had became endeared by such plea- 
sant associations, After making the tour of the States, she was 
engaged by the indefatigable Barnum for a season in California. 
From San Francisco she went to India and Australia, from whence 
she willdoubtless return with “her pile of gold.” 

Her voice is a pure Soprano, ranging, however, three octaves from 
F to F, which enables her to sing almost any role. It has less of 
the marvellous flute-like quality which distinguished Jenny Lind, 
but it has more tenderness and pathos. Jenny Lind’s was the carol 
of a bird whose voice seemed to echo from another sphere. Catharine 
Hayes’ is ever the voice of a woman ; the tender friend, the com- 
plaining mistress, the lonely orphan, the sad exile, were each and 
all interpreted by her, but the tones in each, whether joyous, pen- 
sive, or plaintive, were ever but the expression of a feeling heart, 
and carried us not out of our present sphere. There was more ten- 
derness but less magic—her music was less a mystery, than a living 
womanly presence, rejoicing in our joys, and sympathizing in our 
sorrows. In power and grandeur she was not the equal of Alboni ; 
in tragic arts and graces she could not attempt to rival Grisi; but 
in touching the heart with the simple power of song, she was the 
equal of any in that galaxy of stars. 
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BY CHARLOTTE PEMBROKE PARKHURST. 








Just without the city of H stood a large white house, almost 
hidden by the forest of shade trees before it, from the passers in the 
street, and situated so far from it as to escape its dust, and part, at 
least, of its noise. The house itself luxuriated in the beauty of 
green leaves and flowers. The wide piazza that extended around 
it, was glorying in the rose vines that drooped their clusters of red, 
white, and pink blossoms from its arches, and numerous trellisses 
flung their treasures of delicate spray gracefully to the summer air. 
Three large stone steps from the centre of the piazza, and facing 
the street, led to it ; and before this was the principal entrance of 
the house—a dark mahogany door bearing a silver plate, with the 
name ‘* Woodford,” while just above it was a ponderous silver 
knocker. From the steps, a neatly paved walk led to the street.— 
On either side of the house were long windows reaching to the floor, 
and across the piazza from the back entrance, there was a gravel 
walk leading to the orchard. This walk was covered with one long 
grape arbor, unbroken except by the arches through which there 
was a passage to the fruit trees. After going about half the length 
of the arbor, a foot-path appeared, where the grass was worn as if 
by daily treading of somebody’s feet ; and following this, the apple 
tree of which our story treats, was soon reached. <A crooked old | 
apple tree it was, too! The trunk after rising about six inches, 
suddenly turned from its upward course, and took a horizontal di- 
rection for about three feet, then as if suddenly seized with aspira- 
tions to breathe a higher air, it bent its course upward again, and 
now stood spreading its branches “far and wide.” An artificial 
back and arm had been added to this natural seat, of twisted branches, 
giving it an air of ease as well as beauty. This rustic seat was the 
favorite resort of three of the four inmates of the house—Mrs. Wood- 
ford, Susie, and Cousin Ned. Mr. Woodford was too avaricious to 
take delight in any thing that did not add a coin to his wealth, and 
so he seldom found his way under the crooked. apple tree, unless it 
was to see if its fruit was ripening as déast as he could wish. Mrs 
Woodford was the opposite of her husband. Her large, warm heart 
was full of generous feeling, and her gentle manner won her the love 
of all those who were thrown in her way. Susie, their only chiki, 
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at the time our story commences, was a merry, laughing creature, 
but inheriting all her mother’s gentleness and generosity. She was 
one of those whom every body loves—a sunbeam embodied, Even 
her grim, harsh father felt the influence of her smiles, so far as to 
gratify her every wish that concerned only herself. ‘Cousin Ned” 
was an orphan. His mother was Mrs. Woodford’s sister, a proud, 
beautiful creature, who died when Ned was ten years of age, leaving 
him in the care of Mrs. Woodford. ‘T'wo years later, his father failed 
in business—lost every thing ; and filled with disappointment and 
despair, a bankrupt and beggar, he allowed his trouble to swallow 
up his life, and Ned was left an orphan at the age of twelve. From 
her own little income, Mrs. Woodford kept him in the school he was 
then attending, forbearing to break the truth of his dependence to 
him ; but all her care could not save him. From the time when 
Mr. Howard (Ned’s father) lost all, Mr. Woodford had regarded the 
boy as a mighty burden resting upon him. To be sure, he gave him 
nothing but his food, but that was every thing to Ais penurious mind ; 
and before a month had passed, Ned was stung to the quick by being 
called a “‘ worthless drug.” Finding her attempts to conceal the 
state of affairs from him, she told him as gently as she could of his 
father’s bankruptcy and his own blighted expectations. The sense 
of dependence was a new one to the boy, and as disagreeable as new. 
His proud spirit scorned it ; and drawing up his boyish figure haughtily, 
“Aunt Sarah,” he exclaimed, “‘I’m old enough to work. I'll go 
into a store, do any thing, rather than be dependent upon him /”— 
“ But, Edward, my dear boy, this is wrong just now,” returned his 
aunt. ‘ You are but twelve years old ” “Ym thirteen next 
month, aunt Sarah!” Ned interrupted. ‘* Well, thirteen then,” 
continued his aunt ; “and you are not strong or large enough to 
work. Besides, your tuition at school is paid in advance for the 
coming year, and I am very anxious that you should take advantage 
of it.” ‘‘ Thank fortune, father paid that /” exclaimed Ned emphati- 
cally, ‘so that I need not be indebted to uncle Jonathan there.”— 
Mrs. Woodford thought it best not to undeceive him in regard to 
that matter, and she finally prevailed upon the boy to attend school 
through the year ; “and,” she added, “‘ you can repay your uncle 
if you choose, by various little offices that need to be filled ; help 
him when fruit time comes ; look to the beauty of the grounds, by 
keeping the trellisses and ornaments in order. Do what you can to 
please him, and I am sure you will be any thing but a burden.”— 
Mrs. Woodford despised the narrowness that restrained her husband 
from taking the fatherless boy as his own, and making his home 
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pleasant ; but she endeavored by gentle means and Christian ex- 
ample, rather than taunting words and indignant reproaches, to win 
him from it. Ned bore the cutting sarcasms of his uncle with 
tingling cheeks and compressed lip ; and when Susie, who was ‘his 
good angel, he said, tried to ‘ smooth them over, he found there would 
be jagged surfaces after all. The year passed quickly away, and 
Ned made astonishing progress in his studies, and brought with him, 
at the close of the last quarter, a certificate from the principal, 
stating his capability to enter upon a collegiate course. Mrs. Wood- 
ford was delighted. She was as proud of him as she would have 
been of her own son, and even ventured to go to her husband about 
sending him to college, speaking in glowing terms of Edward’s tal- 
ents, and the fame that was awaiting him could he but have advan- 
tages. But Mr. Woodford saw things in no such light. ‘ Edward 
was old enough now to pay his way, and he should doit! He had 
just been buying a large farm three miles out of the city, and he 
could go to work upon it. Go to college, indeed! He should have 
thought Mrs. Woodford would have resisted the thought, even, of 
adding more to the obligations Edward was under to him ;” and 
with a grum “humph !” he left the parlor. His wife was not sur- 
prised, for she had hoped little else ; but she determined to tell 
Edward herself of the farm, knowing very well that his intense de- 
sire to repay his uncle, would cause him to offer gladly. So when 
he came to the parlor, as he did many times in search of her, for he 
loved her passionately, she spoke casually of the new farm, and it 
had the desired effect. Edward was all ambition to begin, and went 
immediately in search of Mr. Woodford. He found him just ready 
to enter his carriage and drive over there, and to his inquiry, “‘ when 
may I begin to work upon the farm, uncle Jonathan,” received a 
mere “ now, if you choose ;” and springing into the carriage, he 
accompanied him to the place. Susie was happy that Ned was so, 
but inwardly she regretted exceedingly that he was deprived of col- 
lege advantages, as alsodid her mother. For four years Ned worked 
when any one could, and for the last two of the four took the man- 
agement of the whole upon himself, and still his uncle took every 
farthing of the benefits to himself, although he knew that Ned had 
put more gold into his coffers than he had ever taken out for him ; 
but it was for this that Ned toiled,—to pay to the uttermost for the 
trouble and expense he had been to him. He knew full well where 
he owed his debt of gratitude ; but he wished all to see that the 
stinging epithet ‘‘ burden,” that was put upon him, was undeserved. 
His aunt supplied the unwilling boy with books for which he was 
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craving, and was happy to serve him so, ‘“‘ Aunt Sarah,” he would 
say, when she was pressing her gifts upon him, “I will show you my 
gratitude some day. His debt is almost paid, and by-and-bye I 
shall be older!” Near the close of the fourth year of his labors, 
Ned came home at night much excited. As he and Susie were walk- 
ing after tea to their favorite seat, Ned suddenly exclaimed, in an 
earnest tone, “‘I tell you, cousin Susie, uncle Jonathan won’t throw 
it in my face but once more that I am a burden, when he knows it’s 
a lie! There’s not a hired man among the whole that does half as 
much as I do, and he knowsit, too. Only once more will he say it !” 
Susie understood the import of those words, and though she trem- 
bled, she laid her little white hand on his arm, and looking into his 
face with her sunny blue eyes, she said archly, ‘‘ Run away from me 
if you dare, and I’ll give Frank Beales the bouquet I picked for you, 
and never call you cousin Ned again into the bargain!” ‘‘ No you 
won’t, and yes you will,” replied Ned, half laughing. ‘‘ No you 
won't give Frank Beales the bouquet, for you’re not a coquette, 
though you might be if you chose ; and yes you will call me ‘ cousin 
Ned’ again if I do run away!” But seeing the earnest gaze Susie 
fixed upon him, he continued lightly, ‘‘ Come, don’t look sober,— 
there is no great hurry about my going, is there? Don’t let your 
health fail,troubling about it. Do you think I would go and risk 
my bouquets, eh, Susie? But here we are ; or, let’s have a rhyme 
of my own composing. Take your paper and pencil and write, O 
bards ! 


“‘ Here are we 
Under the famous apple tree ! 

** And now if you please, my fair cousin, I will finish reading 
Manfred.” ‘ Qui, oui, mon chér ami !” she returned ; and throwing 
herself upon the seat, she listened spell-bound, to the deep, manly 
tones of Hdward, as he read that beautiful tragical poem of Lord 
Byron’s. . 

The next day Mr. Woodford bethought himself to go and “ look 
after the farm,” and as he chose to take a circuitous route for the 
purpose of seeing how others would compare with his own, he did 
not arrive until near mid-day. Edward, weary and heated, had 
thrown himself under an oak tree, with book in hand, and did not 
perceive his uncle until he was close beside him. With a scornful 
curl of his lip, he taunted him with, “‘So this is the way you idle 
away your time, is it ? You'd much better be doing something to 
pay for your living on your uncle !” Ned sprang to his feet, cut to 
the quick by his unprovoked remarks, and passionately recounted 
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his four years toiling, his uncle’s appropriation of their benefits, and 
finally said much that he would not have uttered in a cooler mood. 
Mr. Woodford, incensed at the “‘impudence” of the young man, 
struck him sharply with his whip, with the exclamation, “‘ Go to 
work, you lazy dog!” Ned’s face turned ashy pale with the inten- 
sity of his anger, and trembling with excitement, he told him “ if 
he were any other than his wncle, he would fell him to the ground.” 

Mr. Woodford looked at him coolly for a moment, then, with a hasty 
survey of his farm, took his carriage and drove to the city. The hired 
men had not been witnesses of this scene, being on another part of the 
farm ; but they knew something was wrong with their young overseer, 
for all that long afternoon he lay, with compressed lips and flashing eye, 
under the tree, without moving even, until the wagon was ready that 
carried the laborers to the city. When he arrived home, he learned 
that Mr. Woodford was away, and not to return until evening, and he 
was glad of it, for he did not wish to have Susie or his aunt see them 
meet, lest they should divine the difficulty, and he remembered 
what he had said to Susie the previous day. He pleaded headache 
after tea, and so excused himself to his aunt and Susie; and so, 
just at sunset, while her mother was entertaining some callers, she 
walked alone to the old apple tree. Laying her book upon the seat, 
she began to arrange a bouquet of the flowers she had just gathered 
—and when she had tied it with a bit of blue ribbon, with a little 
scrap of paper pinned to the end, on which was written “ ¢rve, cousin 
Susie !” she carried it to the house, and tossed it into Ned’s open 
window. She waited to see if he had received it, but she was only 
delayed a moment, for Ned, with-a pale face, stepped to the win- 
dow, with a—‘ Thank you, Susie ; you see they are caught. There 
is only one rosebud and one pansee here, do you see? But I shall 
keep them always! Good night !”’—and with a smile and a bow, 
he turned abruptly from the window. Susie pondered over his 
strange words long and anxiously. She had given him hundreds of 
bouquets before, but he had never received them as he did now.— 
“ He is sick and was troubled because I threw them in and disturbed 
him,” she concluded at last ; and without returning for her book, 
she entered the parlor, where she found several of her schoolmates 
and friends awaiting her. Let us take a survey of this same parlor 
that we have left unnoticed so long. It was a large, high room, 
and contained Susie’s piano and guitar, for she was passionately 
fond of music, and excelled in it ; a téte-d-téte filled one corner ; 
in another stood a quartette table, covered with shells and “ knick- 
knacks ;” in the two others were beautiful marble statues that Susie 
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had teased from her penurious father. An arm-chair here, ottomans 
that Susie’s own fingers embroidered there ; the neat black hair 
cloth chairs and the marble-top table between the front windows 
and before the heavy mirror, with the little angel that stood with 
parted lips and open eyes, unfolding its marble wings for flight in 
its centre, completed the furniture. The portraits hung upon the 
walls were Mr. and Mrs, Woodford’s and Ned’s mother, to whom he 
bore a striking resemblance. Altogether, the parlor was a very 
pleasant one, and so the guests. thought, particularly when Susie 
played and sang so sweetly within it. Mr. Woodford returned about 
nine o’clock. Hehad been to a business meeting, and soon after 
his entrance the guests took their leave. Ned heard Susie’s merry 
laugh as the “‘ good-byes ” and gay speeches were spoken, and shut 
his ears to avoid it. Soon all was still within the house, and about 
midnight, Ned stole quietly out of the back entrance and walked 
hurriedly down the gravel-walk to the dearest spot on the grounds. 
Here he paused, and leaning heavily against the tree, with pale lips 
and labored breath, gazed around him. His eye rested on Susie’s 
book, and grasping it eagerly, he wrote in the dim light, ‘‘ Good- 
bye, cousin Susie! The once more has come. To-day he struck 
me like a dog, and nowI go. I’m going to be a great man as sure 
as God gives me the life, and I’ll not forget who has made me happy 
when my heart would else have been a well of bitterness. God 


bless you and farewell. Yours truly, Nep.” 
“ Pray for me if I’m wicked, and I know I am, but it is hard to 
forgive him. Nep.” 


Closing the book, and placing beneath it a sealed letter for his 
aunt, he crossed the orchard and was soon lost sight of in the 
distance, 

Six years went by with their measures of change for every heart, 
and every home, and the home and hearts of the Woodford’s had been 
shadowed by theirs, Just one year after Ned left H , Mr. 
Woodford was seized with brain fever, and for weeks his patient 
wife and loving daughter ministered to his merciless ravings. Mrs, 
Woodford prayed agonizingly that her husband might not be taken 
from the world under the darkness of delirium, and a merciful God 
answered her prayers and the madness passed away. For another 
weary month the angel of death threw the shadow of his wing over 
the dwelling, but when the sick man first awoke to reason, with his 
feet on the very brink of the grave, he looked back into his past life 
—looked back as those only can who expect every moment to look 
from life into the mysteries of eternity. Humbled with a sense of 
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his sins, grieved that he had been but a blot upon creation, he poured 
forth his soul in prayer, prayer for forgiveness, and meekly accepted 
the robe of righteousness offered him by the Saviour. The past 
could not be given up, and so with many tears he bade them ask 
Ned to forgive him as he trusted God had done, and prayed daily 
- that His blessing might go after the injured boy. He ripened fast 
for heaven, and with bleeding hearts Mrs. Woodford and Susie laid 
their new treasure in the grave, in the sunny summer time. 

Susie had just finished her education, and as, contrary to every- 
body’s expectations, the fortune her father left was by no means 
ample, she engaged several pupils in music, and by her own exer- 
tions provided for herself and mother. 

And now we will look in upon them, as they sit side by side on a 
pleasant Sabbath morning, six years after the time Ned left them. 
Mrs. Woodford’s face was just as gentle and cheerful, but it had 
lost its roundness, and the grey was sprinkled among her light-brown 
locks. The plain morning-cap gave her face an older air, but did 
not detract in the least from its sweetness. Susie was arrayed in a 
light-blue muslin, neatly fitting and very becoming. Ned would 
hardly recognize the graceful lady as his merry, laughing, cousin 
Susie. The ringlets that were then unbound and flowing in golden 
light over her shoulders, were now arranged to fall over a comb that 
fastened them behind, and though the eyes were just as sunny, they 
were more soulful, and the smile oftener cheerful than arch and 
merry. But she was nevertheless more beautiful. 

“Mother,” said Susie at length, for they had sat in silence for 
some time, “‘ Mother, isn’t it strange we have never heard anything 
from Ned ? It is six years ago since I went into the orchard and 
found that hasty ‘ good-bye’ written in my book. I don’t believe 
in presentiments,you know,” she continued, smiling, “ or I should 
say I have a presentiment that we shall see him or hear from him 
soon.” 

“Poor boy! I am afraid he found a rough world to encounter ; 
but God grant we may meet him very soon, and as we wish him, 
if not a ‘ great man,’ a true, earnest Christian.” 

“Amen,” responded Susie, “ but there is the bell and we must 
away tochurch.” Attired in her straw bonnet with its snowy trim- 
mings, and a thin white long-shawl thrown over her shoulders, Susie 
stood, with parasol and Bible in hand, awaiting her mother. The 
sight of the deep crape veil.always caused a sadness to steal over 
her, and they walked silently to church and took their “ old accus- 
tomed seats.” Susie was surprised to hear a strange voice giving 
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the hymn, and raised her eyes to see who it was, for Dr. Beales 
seldom exchanged. There was something in the face presented to 
her view that fixed her attention, and the tones of the voice sent an 
incomprehensible thrill through her heart. Then followed the 
prayer, again the hymn, and then in a clear, distinct voice, the 
young minister read the words of the text—what Jesus said of John 
the Baptist— He that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he.” He spoke eloquently of those who are led away by vain 
strivings after this world’s greatness, which passeth away and is not 
—of the poor deluded souls that strain every faculty to win the 
laurel wreath of fame, only to see it wither and die on their temples. 
Then he called upon them all to thank God with him, that the seal 
of greatness was set unmistakably upon every child of God, making 
them joint heirs with Christ, and ended with an earnest appeal to 
all who had not, to-accept this gift of Christ that should make them 
greater than kings. After the benediction had been pronourced, 
Susie lingered a moment, to define, if she could, the feeling that 
possessed her, and her eyes met the stranger’s. Quickly averting 
hers she passed out with her mother. 

In the afternoon Dr. Beales preached, and Susie chided herself 
for her wandering thoughts, ashamed that she should feel an interest 
she could not understand, in the stranger of the morning. After 
they had finished their evening meal, and Susie had read an hour 
from that beautiful work, “‘ Light on the Dark River,” she left the 
house and strolled leisurely down towards the apple-tree. It was 
just sunset, and the bright glow that shone over the green turf 
and trembled on the leaves of the trees spoke to her heart of that 
other light, so bright that it can illumine affliction’s darkness and 
make it pleasant, in that it displays the divine hand. As was na- 
tural, her contemplations turned to the words of holy truth she had 
heard that day, and the stranger minister’s face was woven into the 
vision, and she was trying to unravel the mystery of the interest he 
had awakened, when she came to that dear old seat. As she seated 
herself, her eye fell upon a bunch of withered leaves tied with a 
blue ribbon. She took them up and found that they were flowers, 
and upon examination distinguished a pansee and rosebud. Puzzled 
by this, she took the bit of ribbon in her hand, and on the end she 
read, ‘‘ True, cousin Susie.” In a moment all was understood, 
She could tell now why she felt her heart thrill at the sound of that 
voice in the morning. She could look back now, and read the 
meaning of Ned’s last words to her, “‘ There is only one rosebud and 
one pansee.” It was no dream, for a hand was laid lightly on her 
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shoulder and a well-known voice whispered‘Cousin Susie,’and there 
was happiness under the old apple-tree ! 

We will not tell you now how Ned became a minister, or re- 
count his wanderings. Zhose would need another story, but as he 
promised in the passionate letter written to his aunt six years before, 
viz., to be a son to her—he gained Susie’s consent to verify it, and 
they were married soon after. 

Dr. Beales was growing old and feeble, and so he told his people 
they must find a stronger one to minister to them in spiritual things, 
and they remembered the manly young minister of that Sabbath 
morning, and Edward Howard was called and accepted the pastor- 
ship of the church. Mrs. Woodford, Edward, and Susie, are still 
living in the old homestead, and hope to spend many happy hours 
yet under the old apple-tree. 





EARTHLY HAPPINESS. 


Wuat is earthly happiness ? that phantom of which we hear so 
much, and see so little ; whose promises are constantly given and 
constantly broken, but as constantly believed ; that cheats us with 
the sound instead of the substance, and with the blossom instead of 
the fruit. Like Juno, she is a goddess in pursuit, but a cloud in 
possession ; deified by those who cannot enjoy her, and despised by 
those whocan. Anticipation is her herald, but disappointment is 
her companion ; the first addresses itself to our imagination, that 
would believe, but the latter to our experience, that must. Happi- 
ness, that grand mistress of the ceremonies in the dance of life, im- 
pels us through all its mazes and meanderings, but leads none of us 
by the same route. Aristippus pursued her in pleasure, Socrates 
in wisdom, and Epicurus in both; she received the attentions of 
each, but bestowed her endearments on neither ; although, like some 
other gallants, they all boasted of more favors than they had received. 
Warned by their failure, the stoic adopted a most paradoxical mode 
of preferring his suit ; he thought, by slandering, to woo her ; by 
shunning to win her; and proudly presumed, that by fleeing her, 
she would turn and follow him. She is deceitful as the calm that 
precedes the hurricane ; smooth as the water on the verge of the 


cataract ; and beautiful as the rainbow, that smiling daughter of | 


the storm ; but, like the mirage in the desert, she tantalizes us with 
a delusion that distance creates, and that contiguity destroys. Yet 
when unsought, she is often found ; while those who seek for her the 
most diligently, fail the most, because they seek where she is not. 
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_—e—eeeenr- 
BY HANNAH E. BRADBURY, 
eee 


“ Gop hath given to the poor three friends, Time, Faith and Energy.” 


Ir was astrange thing for Grace Mellen to come in quietly from 
school, to hang up her bonnet and shawl and put her satchel in its 
place—and stranger still for the merry, warm-hearted girl to draw 
up her low chair in front of the cheerful wood fire, without first kiss- 
ing her mother dnd almost stifling her baby brother with caresses. 

True, the October evening was damp and chilly, and Grace had 
walked neatly a mile—this would have been reason enough for the 
quiet, sober demeanor of most little girls, but who ever knew Grace 
Mellen to be tired or cold ? 

Did she not wade through the drifting winter storms, whim farmer 
Shaw scarcely thought of driving his oxen over the blockaded roads ; 
and shaking the snow-flakes from her hood and cloak, bound joyfully 
into the village school-room, her bright face glowing with animation? 
Did not the road she must pass on her homeward way in the thick 
twilight, lie close by the village grave-yard, and in sight of an old 
house, whose loose shingles and shattered casements rattled mourn- 
fully in the wind, and rumor said weird, ghostly forms had been seen 
flitting through the mould-covered rooms and hovering over the fire- 
less hearth, but who ever knew the ruddy glow on Grace Mellen’s 
cheek to pale with fear ? 

. Whence came the shadow that now rested on her face? Mrs, 
Mellen paused in her preparations for their evening meal as her eye 
fell on the sober face of her child, and anxiously inquired if she was ill. 

“Til !. No, indeed, mother ; why do you ask P” 

“You are so quiet and sober, Grace—but I dare say you must be 
hungry and tired after your long walk. We will eat our suppers 
now without waiting for Robert.” 

“‘T’m not hungry, mother, and ’tis pleasanter to wait for Robert. 
You must be eed with the day’ 8 sewing—pray sit down and rest 
till he comes.’ 

Mrs. Mellen drew her chair to the hearth, and kindly caressing 
her favorite child, asked again what troubled her. 

*“*T may as well tell you, mother, what I am thinking about, and 
still I do not want you to feel anxious about it. Mr. Cushman 
wants our class to study chemistry, and the book costs one’dollar. 
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You know there are only four in the class—Jane Nichols, Ellen 
Crosby, and Sophie Whitman bought their books this afternoon. I 
did not like to tell Mr. Cushman that you could not afford to buy 
me a book.” 

** Can you not study with Jane Nichols? I would not like you to 
use Ellen Crosby’s or Sophie Whitman’s, but Jane is always so kind 
and obliging.” 

“‘T know it, mother, and Jane offered to share her book with me 
this afternoon, but you know I use her Algebra and reading-book, 
and I feel ashamed to be so dependent. I wouldn’t mind about 
studying chemistry, but Mr. Cushman told me this morning that I 
was his best pupil in arithmetic and grammar, and he says if I con- 
tinue to improve through the winter as I have done, he will ask 
Esquire Bland to let me be his assistant, fur Miss Sherbourne is going 
to be married in the spring.” 

** But you will only be fourteen in the spring, Grace.” 

“TI told Mr. Cushman so, but he says he would rather have a 
young assistant, who is willing to be told, and one who has been 
taught by himself, than an older person of fixed habits and different 
ways of teaching.” 

*‘T’ll try and find some way to buy the Chemistry, Grace ; but 
we'll talk no more about it now, for I hear Robert’s step in the yard.” 

“Cannot afford to pay one dollar for a school-book!” I can 
almost hear the scornful tones with which many a young Miss re- 
peats this sentence, who perhaps spends more than one dollar every 
week in confectionery. I can see the incredulous look which steals 
over many a fair face, that is bent upon this page; but I’m going 
to explain why the buying of one school-book was almost an impos- 
sible thing for Mrs. Mellen. 

The homestead farm, which had belonged to Mrs. Mellen’s father 
and grandfather, which had been her own marriage dower, was mort- 
gaged—the time of redemption would expire in thespring. Nathan 
Mellen had received this old homestead, with its broad fields and old 
orchard with the hand of his bride, free from all incumbrance, but 
Nathan was no farmer. He had no fancy for the monotonous labor 
of planting and hoeing, and his fields soon showed the want of a 
workman who loved the smell of the fresh soil, the fragrance of new- 
mown hay, and the silky rustle of the ripening corn. Nathan was 
something of a reader—an ardent politician—and, in short, a gen- 
tleman of leisure, who might be seen at almost any time dashing 
about town with as stylish an equipage as Esq. Bland’s ; and this 
was the pinnacle of his ambition, for Esq. Bland, besides being the 
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village lawyer, owned a tenth part of all the landed property in H— 
But Nathan was gathered to his fathers. The sombre old hearse 
made a mournful pause in front of the broad stone steps of the home- 
stead cottage, and the stalwart form of its once proud master was 
borne out, and laid beneath its pall. A contagious fever had stricken 
him in the pride of manhood, before the realization of any of his 
bright hopes of political distinction. 

Martha, whose girlish love had only strengthened with the years 
that had matured her beauty and mellowed the light of her dark 
eye, but half understood the mournful and sometimes agonized look 
with which her husband’s eyes were bent upon her during his last 
illness ; but ere the sods had grown green upon his grave, the reason 
of that agony had become clearly revealed to her widowed heart.— 
The farm was mortgaged to Esq. Bland for more than half its value. 
However much the miserly heart of the cunning lawyer might have 
desired to lock within his iron safe a legal title to a few more broad 
acres, still he would show great lenity to the widow of his friend, 
and he therefore extended the time of redemption, never for a mo- 
ment thinking she could raise $700, and interest, during the two 
years which his clemency granted her. 

But he knew nothing about the strength of Martha’s heart or the 
depth of her attachment to the homestead farm. It® orchard had 
been planted by her father’s hand, and the rose-bush that clambered 
to her own bed-room window, had been reared by her gentle mother ; 
from the kitchen window she could see the grass wave over the 
graves of her household. A father, mother, two children, and now 
the husband of her womanly love, rested beneath the old willow at 
the bottom of the orchard. Could she part with the soil made dou- 
bly precious by these sacred ashes, without a struggle ? 

And then her brave Robert, who inherited his grandsire’s name 
and noble independent nature,—her sprightly, book-loving Grace, 
and baby Nathan, who first opened his blue eyes beneath his mother’s 
sorrowful gaze, after the sods were lajd upon his father’s coffin ;— 
these must have a home—and the old homestead roof, which had so 
long sheltered her, should still, God and good angels helping her, 
shelter the heads of those whom the great Father had loaned to her. 
Who can fathom the depth and strength of a woman’s heart, when 
love stimulates it for life’s great battle, and throws around it a shield, 
buckler, and strong wall of defence ? 

It would tire my young readers, if I should tell them how bravely 
Martha struggled to clear the homestead farm—how the spirited 
saddle-horse and gay equipage were sold, and faithful old Sorrel only 
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retained for use ; how Martha and Robert turned gardeners, and 
raised flowers and vegetables for the neighboring city market ; how 
a good farm hand was hired, who knew just where and when to plant 
the wheat and corn, how to sell the ripened fruit and grain to the 
best advantage ; how the old clothes were turned, made over, worn 
thread-bare, and patched ; young hearts would weary with the de- 
tails of this brave struggle, which cost the widow and her children 
so many anxious and toil-laden hours, 

Hardly six months more remained for Martha to redeem her farm, 
and yet Esq. Bland must count into his well-filled coffers $100 more 
before he would release the mortgage. 

Do you wonder now, that one dollar seemed a large sum for Grace 
to ask, and that her mother looked thoughtful and sad when she 
thought of the long winter and the large sum that must still be 
raised ? 

The mellow Indian summer sun shone cheerily into the old kitchen 
on the morning after its occupants were first introduced to our readers, 
The breakfast table was cleared away before his yellow beams kissed 
the eastern gable, and they rested lovingly on the widow’s soft brown 
hair, as she knelt by the broad hearth-stone to commit her lambs to 
the guidance of the great Shepherd for anotherday. Never had a 
more hopeful, cheerful smile beamed on her still fair face, as she 
helped Robert prepare the last load of vegetables, which could be 
spared from her own cellar, for the city market. Never had her 
gentle good-bye sounded so sweet,to Grace as she started for the 
village school. 

But Grace, still trying to devise some way for obtaining her cov- 
eted book, did not trip over the familiar road with her usual buoyant 
air. You would have thought, if you could have seen her sober, 
quiet step, that all the care and dignity of womanhood had been laid 
upon her girlish shoulders since she danced with the sunbeams yes- 
terday. She scarcely quickened her pace when she saw her chosen 
friend, Jane Nichols, bounding up the village street to meet her. 

“Why, Grace,” she calle@as soon as they wére within speaking 
distance, “ you are ten minutes later than usual, and I thought some 
good fairy would prompt you to come a half hour earlier to help me 
plan for the day’s fun. Only think, Grace, we have persuaded Mr. 
Cushman to give us a holiday, and we are going over to Hazelwood 
beyond Deepwater-pond, a nutting. Father is going to harness the 
farm horses to the hay-cart, and he says ten girls can ride in it— 
Col. Crosby is going to fill his carriage with girls, and Esq. Bland 
will take Mr. Cushman and Miss Sherbourne over in his barouche, 
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Oh, you must see the baskets of cakes, pies, preserves, pickles, and’ 
cold meat that we carry for luncheon. But what is the matter, 
Grace? You do not look more than half pleased, and I expected 
you would shout and clap your hands when I told you of our plans.” 

This was certainly the first impulse of Grace, for dearly as she 
loved books, she heartily enjoyed an excursion for frolic and fun, 
but a vision of her mother, pale, patient and self-sacrificing, rose 
before her, and she thought it would be wicked for her to spend the 
day in pleasure, when her mother must bend over the “ seam, gusset 
and band” all day to give her a sheltering roof. 

“« Jane, I do not think I can go. Mother sent me to school, and 
it wouldn’t be right for me to spend the day nutting.” 

‘* Nonsense, Grace ! you’ve grown wonderfully precise since yes- 
terday. Come along, and I will send Willie back to tell your mo- 
ther where you are gone.” | 

* But, Jane ‘ 

‘No more of your ifs and buts, I tell you. Why, if I did not 
know you was made up of generosity and good-nature, I should think 
you was half vexed because our party are going to gather the nuts 
and leave that miserly Jim Brown to hunt elsewhere. But your 
conscience needn’t trouble you, Grace, for my father owns Hazel- 
wood, and has given us permission to go, and now Jim may go to 
Blueberry-ridge for his nuts, or any where else, for alk of me.” 

‘What does Jim do with his nuts ?” 

‘ Sells them to Mr. Whitman for five cents a quart, and ties the 
money in an old stocking-foot, the miserly fellow !” 

“‘T did not know that nuts were worth any thing to sell,” replied 
Grace. But now there is no need for Jane to pull her along the 
streets—a great hope has suddenly inspired her, as the bright spark- 
ling light of her eyes, and the quick joyous motion of her feet testify. 
1f Jim Brown can sell nuts to Mr. Whitman, Grace certainly can ; 
and now she can buy the Chemistry herself, and, perhaps, earn a dol- 
lar for her mother. 

The hay-cart, buggy-wagon and barouche, filled with gay, noisy 
girls and savory smelling baskets, were soon rapidly wheeling toward 
Hazelwood. They leave the smooth, well traveled village-road, 
enter a lane, or logging-path, sweep through pastures, over log- 
bridges, past the beautiful Deep-water pond ; and now Esq. Bland’s 
carriage draws up in a fine old thicket of beech, and hazel-t rees. 

O, ’tis rare sport in the glorious Indian summer to go a nutting, 
and never did a merrier party beat the brown nuts from the low 
branches of the hazel, or shake the limbs of the tall beeches, than 
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were gathered in Hazelwood. Mr. Cushman and the gentlemen did 
the shaking and beating, while the girls were scattered in grcups, 
some separating the nuts from the prickly burs, others collecting 
them into bags and baskets, and a party of the older ones were lay- 
_ ing out the luncheon on a large rock. 

“* What a grand time we have had,” and “ how short the day has 
been,” was the exclamation of every one, when the signal was given 
for the various groups to collect and gather their spoils into the carts 
and wagons, as the declining sun warned them to return. 

Grace was awarded ten quarts as her share of the day’s harvest- 
ing. ‘Her portion ought to be doubled,” said Col. Crosby, ‘for 
she has worked like a bee, while some of these crazy things have 
done little else than chatter like magpies.” 

“Yes, yes, double Grace Mellen’s portion,” shouted a dozen 
voices at once, but Grace steadily refused to receive a larger share 
than was allotted the others, quite satisfied with the hope that she 
had earned fifty cents, besides the exciting enjoyments of the day. 

On her homeward way, Grace sold her nuts to Mr. Whitman, and 
he readily agreed to purchase all she would bring him,—and with 
every feature of her fine face glowing with excitement, her dark eyes 
radiant with hope, she kneli by her mother’s side, and related the 
history of her day’s pleasure and the sale of her nuts, 

“‘ There is no wealth like that of a strong heart and willing hand, 
my child,” said the widow, and her eyes rested tearfully and lovingly 
upon the kneeling girl. 

Before the close of the week, Grace owned the book she had so 
earnestly desired, and doubly dear and valuable the treasure was, 
because her own efforts had secured it. 

In the old forest near Muddy-brook, her nimble fingers found a 
tempting harvest, scattered about upon the soft brown moss and 
withered leaves, and many a fair castle did the young girl’s fancy 
paint as she stooped to gather nuts. 

The lonely wood, the noisy brook and the gray light of the autum- 
nal afternoon, cast no shadow upon the joyous heart of the gleaner, 
for her happiness arose from the. consciousness of doing right, and 
could not be chilled by external surroundings. The first dollar that 
Grace earned seemed to her a fortune, but the dollar was valueless, 
compared with the noble independence and self-reliance which the 
exertion to obtain it taught her. 

The farm was saved—but Mrs. Mellen, with a quivering lip and 
moistened eye, can tell you of many a severe struggle and self-sacri- 
fice, which she and her oldest children made to discharge the debt. 
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Many a long seam did the skillful fingers of Mrs. Mellen and Grace 
sew during the winter evenings, while Robert sat upon a low stool, 
weaving baskets for the market—but with all their efforts, the last 
cow and baby-Nathan’s pet lamb must be sold to eke out the final 
payment. 

Many wondered, when Mr. Cushman was obliged to secure a new 
assistant in his school, that he should choose one suv young as Grace 
Mellen, but her reputation for quickness, application and docility, 
had gained her so many friends among the younger classes in school, 
that she found no difficulty in performing well the duties assigned her. 

Grace is now the admired and accomplished preceptress of Blank- 
ville Academy, but she says the larger portion of her success should 
be attributed to the earning of her jirst dollar. | 
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® BY MRS. J. WEBB, 
eee 


0, Memory, sweetly thou recall’st 
Bright visions of the past; 

Again the joys of youth are mine, 
The brightest still the last. 

Again I through the pleasant flelds 
And flowery valleys roam, 

And see the clustering woodbine twine 
Around my Lowland Home. 


The gray thatched roof, the low white wall, 
The gently sloping hill, 

The stream that laves its grassy bank 
And turns the neighboring mill; 

The yellow broom and show-white thorn, 
The cataract’s dashing foam, 

And daisy scattered meads that skirt 
My happy Lowland Home. 


Vice flies the hallowed, peaceful spot, 
It dares not enter there: 

For sweet ascends the evening hymn 
And morning’s offered prayer : 

Ard joys unknown in hal!s of pride 
Or splendor’s lofty dome, 

Encircle still earth’s sweetest spot, 
My own dear Lowland Home, 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER FIRST.—LOOKING FOR A HOUSE. 


Ir was a somewhat cloudy day. The rain had been falling, and 
there were few pedestrians in the streets. A young and cheerful 
looking couple moved quickly along the principal thoroughfare, and 
after turning many corners, stopped at last before a tall, dark man- 
sion in the most unfashionable quarter. Little pools were standing 
in front of the broken sidewalk, and the panes of the large, old 
fashioned windows were stuffed with paper, rags and old hats, on 
every hand, but the dwelling I have mentioned, bore a more respect- . 
able appearance than its neighbors on either side. 

It was late in the afternoon ; still, here, there was little sign of stir- 
ring life. The shrill voices of children now and then sounded from with- 
in, but most of the poor people were at their meagre suppers ; and it 
was sometime before the loud rap of the little couple, before men- 
tioned, was answered at the great, ricketty door of the old house, 

A little squat figure appeared at the summons ; the passage be- 
yond looked interminable and gloomy, but it was cleanly, and the 
woman herself bore in her tidy person marks of care, and even in 
some degree of taste. 

** We see you have rooms to let ;” said the young man, after a 
glance in the hopeful face of his companion. 

“Oh! yes, sir, yes, miss ; walk in, sir ; I’ve got some very good 
rooms ; miss, won’t you sit down in the parlor, while I go down 
stairs after the keys? You see I keep things pretty well locked up, 
being a lone body, as I may say ; I’ll show you the rooms in a mo- 
ment, sir,” and she disappeared. 

*¢ What a dismal place !” half sighed the young man, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“Ah! but, Fred, remember any place would look dismal to-day,” 
returned his companion cheerfully, ‘‘ besides, these windows havn’t 
been open for a long time, and in these damp old houses that are so 
seldom used, the furniture gets musty. The room only wants to be 
sunned and aired, as old aunty Perriman used to say ; but here 
comes our landlady ; what an honest, homely face she has ! depend 
upon it, Fred, we shall like her, whether we do her rooms or not.” 
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“¢ Now, miss,” said the lone woman, hurrying up the flight of wide, 
uncarpeted stairs, “‘ perhaps you'd like the first front, with large ~ 
windows ; beautiful big room, and the best in the house. Seeing’s 
you look young and inexperienced, I’d let you have this with the 
bits of furniture in it, at two dollars a week, which considering the 
hard times is too cheap ; but I don’t mind—I like your Jooks ; when 
it’s a sunny day, you can’t think how cheerful it is.” 

“Too much,” said the young lady, with a little shake of the 
head ; ‘‘ let us see sone cheaper than this. No matter if they are 
. back, so they are no higher up; a small room will do just as well 

for us.” ° 

The voluble little body turned away with a slight expression of 
disappointment ; but it was evident she felt very favorably impress- 
ed with her visitors, and did not care to lose them. Leading the 
way across the dark, wide passage, she opened another door into a 
little, square room, having a closet large enough for a bed leading 
from it, and communicating with the outer world by means of two 
small windows of thick greenish glass. 

** This will do,” exclaimed Lusena, “‘ and there is a bit of a bal- 
cony running round, I do declare ; we can put some flower-pots out 
there, and tend them with the greatest ease.” 

Just then the sun bursting through a cloud, illuminated the som- 
bre sky, and sent within the little room a bright, red radiance that 
made it cheerful even to the corners. 

“There! an. omen!” cried Lusena, clapping her hands ; “ the 
first time the sun has shone to-day, and just as we enter our own 
home, for it will be ours you know, almost as completely as if we 
owned it.” . 

The bargain was made, and the young couple just retiring, when 
the landlady said, with an air of strict confidence, ‘‘I don’t never 
ask questions, but perhaps you ain’t been long married.” 

‘* Perhaps we havn’t been married at all,” replied the gentleman 

‘with a smile, “‘ but we shall be, before to-morrow ; we are commenc- 
ing life in an humble way.” 

“‘ That’s right, young gentleman,” returned the little landlady ; 
“ there’s the great doctor Stone lives right back of this, or forward, 
as you may call it ; to be sure his house opens on a square, but then 
the back of his house fronts ours, or perhaps I should say, the back 
of our house—but there, I’m gettin’ in a perplexity—lI only meant 
to say that he’s a mighty rich man, and I knew when he commenced 
in a smaller room nor that one you have taken. Good night—good 
night ; [’ll have it all fixed up by to-morrow.” 
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And after turning the key, down stairs pattered the happy Mrs. 
Morrison, singing as she went, into the large, unsightly, but scrupu- 
lously clean kitchen, where, though there were great cracks in the 
walls, and the plastering was all gone from the ceiling, and there 
was but one little funny square of a window, that seemed to squeak 
both outdoors and in, five happy hearts lived together in sweet con- 
cord. For Mrs. Morrison had, years before, taken charge of four 
orphan nieces, one of them hopelessly blind, and supported them by 
her untiring industry, solely and alone, until now two of the girls 
brought in their small mite, weekly, to assist the more than mother, 
and psy her in something more substantial than gratitude, for her 
unceasing care over them day and night. 

Lusena and her lover returned to the humble boarding place of 
the former, where after a few moments of earnest conversation the 
young girl was left by herself. To her the idea of a home was de- 
lightful. An orphan at a very early age, she had known all the 
bitterness of dependence, and shed the tears of hardly requited toil. 
Wealth she knew not of, save by report. From a little child she 
had lived with an ill natured, and niggardly aunt, who taught her a 
few accomplishments, and among them embroidery. For several 
months past, since the decease of her aunt, she had supported her- 
self comfortably, besides falling in love with a poor student, who 
returned the passion with equal purity but more vehemence. 

On the day of house hunting, the young physician had received a 
diploma, qualifying him for the practice of medicine. His plans had 
been all matured long ago. Rash and inexperienced, stoutly assailed 
by his only brother (who shared a small annuity by favor, with him) 
because he sought for his wife a penniless girl, he had resolved to 
celebrate the honor of admission into the profession, by his union 
with one every way calculated to make him happy. 

‘“* No matter where we live,” he thought to himself, “‘ so long as 


I have an office on Broadway, can make a tolerable show, and have . 


a happy though humble home and a quiet conscience.” 

“* We shall see!” cried his brother, pacing the floor in anger ; 
‘“ we shall see howit will end. I am out of patience with you. Do 
you not see that a physician above all others needs a showy wife— 
one accustomed to good society ? and here, strange taste—-you have 
chosen a poor and common sewing girl ; one who carries through 
the streets her own bundle, and answers placards at the show win- 
dows—‘ girls wanted here!’ Fred, you’re a fool ; and if you marry 
her you cause a breach between us ; for do you suppose Ellen Stone, 
if she consents to be my wife, will care to acknowledge the daughter 
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of poverty and toil as her sister ? Never ; I would not allow it,” 
—The ycunger man, during this speech, had been turning pale and 
crimson alternately, All these thoughts had more than once found 
room in his heart, but the sweet face and natural grace of Lusena, 
her pure, true woman’s heart, her real genius and native good sense, 
formed the contrast that decided him to stand firm by his determi- 
nation ; therefore, he resolved at once to put an end to all doubt 
and opposition, by marrying and trusting to heaven and his own 
talents and integrity for the future. He stood for a moment gazing 
at his brother with a steady, angry look ; then remembering how 
soon they were to be parted, he attempted an explanation ; drew a 
picture of the sweet girl, so much more noble in her sturdy inde- 
pendence, than those brought up amid scenes of fashionable folly ; 
but in vain. His brother had steeled himself against all argument, 
and the result was, they separated in high anger. 

For a few weeks all went on swimmingly. Lusena was a good 
housekeeper, and the plain but neat furniture left her by her aunt, 
always shone, so that the want of a mirror was scarcely felt. The 
little room answered for parlor, dining room and kitchen ; and the 
humble meals, though plainly served, acquired additional relish from 
the sweet smiles and gentle words of wedded happiness. Lusena, 
now that she had an arm whereon to lean, now that she felt the sweet 
responsibility of her new station, grew absolutely beautiful. Her 
hair, which before she had worn very plain, now, to please her hus- 
band, she suffered to fall in rich full ringlets over neck and brow.— 
Her cheek, which had been from over work and mental labor, some- 
what sallow, grew round, and from her heart’s joyous garden gath- 
ered roses. Her eyes, deep and dark and expressive always, sparkled 
now with unwontetl vivacity ; and often the young doctor would re- 
peat to himself, ‘ I have won a treasure indeed.” The little woman 
below stairs thought that never such people lived before, as the young 
physician and his handsome wife ; and when, by his skill, the doctor 
saved the life of the poor blind girl, her gratitude was almost painful. 

Necessarily the doctor was absent throughout the day, waiting 
anxiously for practice. Lusena would have suffered much from lone- 
liness, but for the bright-eyed children below, who at her request 
brought their knitting and their various employments up into her 
room, and for hours amused her with their old-fashioned prattle.— 
The blind girl was her favorite. She with her dark shining eyes, so 
placid, so dreamy, and yet that never saw a single object of nature, 
taught her contentment and even higher lessons. For here she saw 
a creature groping in deepest darkness, though walking in a flood of 
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light, ever with serene and smiling face, ever with gentle words, 
holding as it were companionship with God and angels ; saying things 
from which a philosopher of profoundest wisdom might learn wisdom 
more profound. 


HARD TIMES, 


In his office sat the young doctor, hour after hour, and still few 
patients came. His first cases were, in a pecuniary point of view, 
good for nothing. He was called in haste to see a poor widow. Hope 
was over then—she died ; and the fault was laid at his door. Then 
a little child was run over. He humanely took it in his office, min- 
istered to its wants, and attended it for a month afterwards. When 
he sent for his pay, the people had gone, nobody knew where. So 
off and on, as the saying goes, he had business ; but it was any thing 
but profitable. 

At last his money was gone, and want stared him in the face.— 
This made them both gloomy, gloomy for the first time in their little 
humble home. Lusena suggested that she might try and ‘find work, 
but her husband’s pride revolted ; ‘‘ only us two,” he said indig- 
nantly ; ‘I must and will support you myself.” 

A few weeks longer they struggled along, still fighting with pov- 
erty. They had, with the greatest difficulty, saved from their pit- 
tance enough to pay for the rent, which had now been due a month. 
But they had not money enough left to buy them a comfortable meal 
for the Sabbath. The doctor sat despondingly by the hearth, his 
face buried in his hands, while Lusena, taking their lessening candle, 
went down to pay Mrs. Morrison. 

The children gathered about her as she entered, and Mrs. Morri- 
son, setting down the bread she was cutting in slices, went hurriedly 
towards her, seemingly astonished to see her in her own homely 
apartment. Lusena felt discouraged, and there was no answering 
smile on her lip as she uttered the words, “‘ Mrs, Morrison, here is 
our rent money ; I am sorry we have had to owe you so loug, but 
the fact is, the doc 

Her lip trembled-—she could not goon. The little woman rapidly 
carried her hands behind her, and joining them there, at the same 
time straightening her diminutive form to its highest, she exclaimed, 
“ Miss West, don’t you talk of owing me. Now look here ; I ain’t 
a going to take that money; I havyn’t meant to take it all along; 
and that’s the reason I said to the doctor, ‘ doctor, says I, how much 
would you have charged any comfortably well off person, for that are 
child’s sickness ?’? Well, he didn’t want to tell me, but I insisted, 
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and so says he, ‘why, the honest charge would be six dollars,’ and 
thinks I, I won’t say anything, but them six dollars you shall have. 
Now I’m as proud as the next one—don’t care who he is ; and I 
tell you, Miss West, I ain’t a going to take that money, nor next 
week’s neither ; so do you go right out and buy you something nice 
for to-morrow ; needn’t say one word, for when my determination is 
fixed, it’s perfectly alterable I assure you.” 

I tear fell from Lusena’s eyes upon the hand of the little blind 
girl. The child lifted the hand and held it sacredly still, until the 
tear had dried, then reverently kissed the spot. — 

*‘ Look at that child,” continued Mrs. Morrison, pointing to the 
action, “see how she loves you; she even keeps your tears ; I see 
. jest how bad you feel, and I know it’s hard times with you; it always 
is hard times with young doctors. But the Lord knows his own, 
never you fear, but you'll both come right yet.” 

‘God bless you, Mrs, Morrison,” ejaculated Lusena, with a chok- 
ing voice. 

“He always is a blessing me,” returned Mrs. Morrison, cheer- 
fully, ‘“he’s been a blessing me ever since I was knee high to a toad. 
He’s blessed me with these here children, which though they’re all 
girls, are going to be great comforts to meI reckon. I’ve got along 
this far, and I’m go'ng to get along farther yet ; I’ve been throwing 
bread in the waters, and I ain’t ever afraid of wanting a loaf. Now, 
Miss West, you’re young yet, but you musn’t allow yourself to get 
down in the mouth, because you don’t get up in the world right off. 
I tell you if you are righteous, the Lord’ll never see you want ; and 
I know you won’t want, because your husband has been so kind to 
the orphans. Think of this child,” she continued, turning with a look 
that made her face positively beautiful, to the blind girl; “‘ seven 
weeks ago to-night, didn’t I walk this floor and cry till I was nigh 
distracted ? and didn’t the doctor watch the poor blind thing, as if 
she had been his own ? and didn’t he have her taken up into your 
room so you could nurse her ? owe me—there is some things that 
money won’t buy, nor pay for, I tell you. I wouldn’t a’ lost this 
child for millions ; she’s the image of her mother, heaven rest her. 
Now,” she added, as Lusena turned to go, “‘ do you get yourself a 
real first rate dinner, and just open an account with the Lord ; he’ll 
trust you and lend you money too.” 


HOPE, 


With a lighter heart Lusena sought her husband. He said noth- 
ing as she told him of her interview and its result, but his eyes grew 
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humid. With great care was the little pittance doled out, until 
again they were penniless, 

** Never mind,” said Lusena cheerfully, one stormy Sabbath night, 
‘we will try some new plan to-morrow, and you must not thwart 
me. Remember we are to be mutual helpers of each other, and for 
once I insist that you do not question me ; let me have my own way 
now,” and she looked up so winningly in his face, that he felt no 
disposition to check her hopeful plans, and was silent. 

The next morning was a dreary one. The doctor had partaken 
of a scanty breakfast and gone to his office. Drop by drop the water 
dripped from the eaves, and the dingy brick wall, that was the only 
prospect, save a strip of blue sky, blue sometimes, but to-day dis- 
mally gray. The little room seemed more cheerless than ever, as 
Lusena sat almost despondingly by the narrow fire-place. 

**Oh !” she thought, with an almost breaking heart, ‘ the half 
of poverty has never been told me. Can it be true that when 
* poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the window ?’ If so, 
then I am miserable indeed. ° I love still—truly, fondly, more fondly 
because of misfortune, but how is it with him? Men are so differ- 
ent. Perhaps he thinks now, sometimes, how much better it would 
be, if he had but married a rich wife; and so it would—oh ! it 
would ; why did I not think of this?” 

She buried her face in her hands, little esteeming the true riches 
with which she was endowed—riches of hope and faith, and perse- 
verance and cheerfulness. J’or some moments she sat thus, then 
with a sweetly sorrowful face, she knelt, and with clasped hands 
prayed fervently, and arose, smiling, almost happy. 


SEARCHING FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
‘La! you ain’t a going out such a day as this,” exclaimed the 
little landlady as she met Lusena at the foot of the stairs, umbrella 
in hand, and equipped fora walk. 

‘Yes Iam,” Lusena replied cheerfully, “I’m going to see an 
old friend on an errand of mercy ;” and she tripped along, drawing 
the thick green veil, that shroud for so many quivering lips, and 
tear-stained cheeks, and sunken eyes, over her pretty face, that 
wore now a look of expectancy. 

** She’s jest going out for work, that’s what she’s a’ doing, I’ll bet 
any money,” muttered the good-hearted creature, as she took her 
way to her own domicil, “‘and she’ll take and kill herself at slop- 
work or some such bothering stuff. Well, well, to them as has shall 
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be given, surely, and them that hasn’t shall be taken away. She 
don’t look over smart any way ; it takes my two eyes to see that.” 

“The Lord is a present help in time of need,” mused Lusena, as 
she picked her way through the sloppy streets. ‘‘ He will never 
forsake those who put their trust in him,” suggested her good angel. 
Lusena’s face grew brighter, notwithstanding the now fast falling 
rain, and the wind that blew searchingly even through her thick 
warm shawl, She heard a muttering near her, and turning, per- 
ceived a woman of most degraded aspect, her garments torn and 
trailing, her face stamped with gross passions, mumbling to herself 
in a very strange sort of manner. The creature passed on, throwing 
an envious scowl towards the green veil, and seeming to spit the 
venom of vengeance upon one whose air and garb were indicative 
both of comfort and virtue. 

“ At any rate,” thought Lusena, “ my lot is blissful in comparison 
with that of this poor wretch. I have no gnawing conscience—how 
thankful I ought to be !” 

And thus through that lonesome walk, along narrow streets, where 
scarcely a foot stirred beside her own, the brave woman cheered her 
heart with thinking how much worse it might be, till she came to a 
handsome block of brick houses, in the lower story windows of which 
stood and hung articles of every description. 

“Miss Harman, MiLigner,” she read, giving a hurried glance 
from the sign to the comfortable apartment within—“ now if Mrs. 
Lang is not still here, there is little hope for me ; but be strong, 
my soul; I will not doubt.” §o saying, she entered the shop, and 
asked of the neatly dressed girl behind the counter if she could see 
Mrs Lang. 

Presently there came in the room a tall, thin figure, robed in 
black. Lusena threw up her veil, and with a “ why, my child !” 
Mrs Lang led her into a little room behind the work-shop. There 
she sat down beside her, still holding her hand. 

** You have chosen a bad morning to come out,” said the widow, 
giving her a rapid glance from head to foot. ‘* Well, so you have 
married a doctor ; I hope he supports you, but these boy physi- 
cians . 

“Oh! Mrs. Lang, don’t,” cried Lusena, with distress in her 
manner— he does the very best he can, but—,” her voice almost 
faltered, “‘ but he cannot get practice yet awhile, as 1 am sure he 
will by and by, and—I—TI came to the determination to come and 
see you, if, perhaps =" 

*T understand,” said the widow more softly ; “ you was to blame 
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for marrying so early, but—I did the same thing myself,” she added 
musingly—“ I only wish that when you were here I had given you 
the benefit of my experience ; but, you are married now, poor child, 
and troubles come fast enough, without my burdening you with the 
sorrows of my own. Now what do you propose doing ? I always 
said to myself, that if ever you were in want, I would stand your 
friend—that is, to the best of my ability.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Lang,” exclaimed Lusena with a burst of tears, “ I 
knew God would not forsake me ;—how much I thank you! if you 
only knew how comforting your very voice is, let alone your words ; 
then you will give me work if I will come here by the day ; that is 
what I want—I have so much time at home ; and if I can only help 
him a little—ever so little, I shall be only too grateful ; will you, 
Mrs. Lang ?” ; 

The widow gazed at her long through tears, thinking how much 
at that moment she looked like her own dear dead child, and yearn- 
ing towards her with almost a mother’s love. 

“* Nobody need know who I am,” Lusena proceeded, eagerly ; “‘I 
will quietly take my place, and be as a stranger to them all ; I shall 
even keep it a secret from my husband ; that is, that I come here ; 
he will know of course I have something todo. Shall I come to- 
morrow, Mrs. Lang, or stay to-day ; I am quite ready ;” and her 
willing fingers worked at her bonnet striggs. 

Mrs. Lang laid her hand quietly upon her arm, as she replied— 

“Stop, Lusena, you need not remain to-day. Here is a little 
roll of work for you, and after you have finished it at home, I will 
pay you, and then you can come here as I have occasion for you.— 
I cannot promise you steady employment, but all I have over what 
my present assistants can do, you shall have. Now go home, and 
warm and dry yourself thoroughly ; perhaps you would like some of 
the money in advance.” 

*‘T should,” said Lusena, eagerly, and a few moments after, she 
was threading the streets back to her little room with a light heart 
and silver in her hand. 
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Will continue to be published at $1 a year, payable always in advance. Either 
*Putnam’s Monthly” or ‘‘ Household Words” will be sent with ‘* The Schoolfellow,” 
to one address, for $350; or ALL three of these Magazines for $550. Each number 
will contain 48 pages, instead of 36, as heretofore. 

A great change will be made in the character of the engravings, which will be 
equal to those of the most popular illustrated publications. The number for January 
will be issued early in December. Specimens will be sent gratis to all who apply. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY, 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 


AN 
ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Published Monthly, and may be obtained of Booksellers, News Agents, or of the Publishers 
Terms :—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five cents a number. Subscribers remitting Three 


Dollars, promptly-in advance, to the Publishers, will receive the work for One Year, Post-paid, to 
any part of the United States within 3000 miles. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, : 
CONDUCTED RY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Terms:—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five cents a number. Subscribers remitting Three 
Dollars, promptly in advance, to the Publishers, will receive the work for One Year, Post-paid, to 
any part of the United States within 3000 miles. 








Putnam’s Monthly and Household Words, to one address, Five Dollars; Putnam’s Monthly or 
Household Words with the Schoolfellow, to one address, Three Dollars Fifty Cents, or all three of 


the Magazines, Five-Dullars Fifty Cents. 
DIX & EDWARDS, 
10 Park Place, New York. 







































AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, 
CROUP, ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


Of all the numerous medicines oxtant, (and some of them valuable) for the cure of pulmonary complaints, nothing 
has ever been found which could compare in its effects with this Preparation. Others cure sometimes, but at all time: 
and in all diseases of the lungs and throat, where medicine can _give relief, this will do it. Itis pleasant to take, and 
amg: y safe in accordance with the directions.. We do not advertise for theinformation ofthese who have.tried it 

us those who have nof. Families that have known its value will not be without it, and by its timely use they aie secure 
from the dangéreus'c aences of Coughs and Colds, which neglected, ripen into fatal consumption, 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board of Judges, in Septem- 
ber, 1847 ; also, the Medals of the three great Institutes of Art, in this country ; also the Dip'oma of the Ohfo Instituto 
at Cincinnati has been given to the Cagray Paororat, by their Government, in consideration of its extracrdinary ex- 
cellence and usefulness in curing affections of the Langs and Throat. 


Read the following Opinion, founded on the long Experience of the Eminent Physician 
of the Port and City of St. Johns. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer,—Five years trial of your Cherry Pectoral in my Practice, has proven what I foresaw from its 
composition, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which we, in this section, are pecaliarly 
liable. I think its equal hasnt yet\been disoovered, nor do L:kuiow how a better remedy can be made for tbe distem- 
pers of the Throat and bungs J.J. BURTON, M D., F..8. 


See what it has done on a Wasted Constitution, not only in the following cases, but ina 
thousand others: = + 
Dr. Aver :—In the month of July last, I was attacked by a violent Diarrhea in the mines of California, I retarned 
to San Francisco in hope of receiving benefit from a change of climate and diet. My Diarrhwa ceased, but was fol- 
lowed by asevere cough—and much soreness, I finally started for home, but received no benedt from the voyage. 
My cough continued to grow wor:e, and when I arrived in New York I was at once marked by my acquaintances as a 
victim of stpamaticn, i must confess that I sawnosufijJcient reason to doubt what miy friends all believed. At this 
time I commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine*with little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. 
You would not receive these lines did I not regard it my duty to state to the afflicted, through you, that my health, in 
the space of eight months, is fully restored. I attribute it to the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 
‘ Yours truly, “WILLIAM W. SMITH, Sudbury, Pa. 


Dear Sr :—Feeling that I have been spared from a premature grave, through your instrumentality by the pruvi- 
dence of God, I will take the liberty to express to you my gratitude. 

A Cough, and the alarming symptoms of Consumption, had reduced me too low to leave me anything like hes, 
whan my physician brought me a bottle of your “PECTORAL.” It seemed to aYord immediate relief, and now t...a 
few weeks time has restored me to sound health. 

If it will do for others what it. haa for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors of mankind. Sincerely win +- 
ing you every blessing, I am Very respectfully, yours, 

JOUN 5A CLARKE, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Washington, Pa. 


With such assuranee and from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced unless it be from its effects upon tris * 


AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS, 


OPERATE by their powerful influence on tho internal visers to purify the blood and atimulate it into healthy action 
They remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs of the body, and, by restoring their 
irregular action to health, correct, wherever thay exist, such deraugements a3 are the iirst causes of disease. -An ex 
tensive trial of their virtues, by Professors, Physicians, and Patients, has shown cures of dangerous diseases almost ve 
yond belief, were they not substantiated by porsons of such exalted position and character, as to forbid the suspicion ot 
untruth, Their certificates are published in my American Almanac, which my Agents furnish gratis to all inquiring 


Annexed we give DIREOTIONS FOR TITEIR USE in the complaints which they have been found to cure : 


For Costivensss...Take one or two Pilla,or such quantity as to gently move the bowels. Costiveness is fre 
quently the aggravating cause of Piues, and the cure of one complaint is the otre of both.’ No person can feel wel 
while under a costive habit of body. Hence it should be, as it can be, promptly relieved. al 

For D yspepsin, which is sometimes the cause.of Costiraness, and ore uncomfortable, take mild doses—from 
one to four—-to stimulate the stomach and liver into healthy action. They will do it, and the heartburn, bodyburn and 
soulburn of Dyspepsia, will rapidly disappear. When it has gone, don’t forget what cured you. 

For a Foul Stomach.or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, which produces general depression of the 
spirits and bad health, take from four to eight Pills at first, and smaller doses afterwards, until activity and strength 
is restored to the system. 

For Nervousness, Sick Headache, Nansea, Pain in the Stomach, Dark, or Side, take from four 
to eight Pills on going to bed. If they do not operate sufficiently take more tho nextday until they do. ‘hese com- 
plaints will be swept out. from the system. Don't wear these and their kindred disorders beeanse your stomach is foul 

For Scrofula, Erysipe!23, amn‘1 all Diseases of the Skin, tako tho Pills freely and frequently to keen 
the bowels open. ‘The eruptions will generally soon hegin to diminish and disappear. Many dreadful ulcers and sores 
have been healed up by tho purging and purifying effect of these Pills, and some disgusting diseavea whieh seemed te 
saturate the whole system, have completely yielded to their influence, leaving the sufferer in perfect health. Patients) 
your duty to society forbids that you should parade yourself around the world, covered with pimples, blotches, ulcers, 
sores, and all or any of the unolean diseases of the skin, because your system wants eleansing. 

To Purify the Biood, they are the best medicine ever discovered. They shoul bodatken freely and frequently, 
and theimpurities which sow the seeds of incurable diseases will be swept out of the syste: like chaff before the 
wind. By this property theydoas much good in preventing sickness, as by the remarkable cures which they are 
making everywhere, a: 

Liver Complaint, Jaundice, and all Bilions Affections arise from some derangement—cither torpidity, 
congestion, or obstructions of the Liver. Torpidity and congestion vitiate the bile and render it unfit fordigestion. This is 
disastrous tothe health, and the constitution is frequently undermined by no other cause, Indigestion is thesymptom 
Obstruction of the duet which empties the bile into the stomach, causes the bile to overtiow into the blood. ‘This pro- 
duces Jaundice, with a long and dangerous train of evils. Costiveness, or alternately costiveness and. diarrlwa, pre- 
vails. Feverish symptoms, languor, low spirits, weariness, restlessness, and melancholy, with inability to sleep, and 
sometimes great drowsiness ; sometimes there is severe pain in the side; the skin and thé white of the eyes become 4 
greenish yellow ; thestomach aeid ; the bowels sore to the touch ; the whole system irritable, with a tendency to fever, 
which may turn to bilious fever, bilious cholic, bilious diarrhea, dyaentery, &c. A medium dose of three or four Pills, 
taken at night, followed by two or three in the morning, and repeated a few days, will remove the cuuse of all these 
croubles, Tt {s ‘wicked to suffer such pains when you ean cure them for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. « ; 

Rheumatism, Gout, and ali Inflammatery Fevers are rapidly cured by the purifying effects of those Pills 

upon the blood, and the stimulus which they afford to the vital principle of life. For these and all kindred com- 
plaints they should be taken in ‘mild doses, to move the bowels gently but freely. § 

As a Dinner Pill this is both agreeable and usefal. No Pill can be made more pleasant to take, and certainly 
none has been made more effectual to the purpose for which a Dinner Pill is employed. 


Prepared by J.C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, LOWELL, Mass., 
and Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, everywhere. 
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FAIR OF “THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE,” 
“GRYSTAL PALACE.” 


> 
Our friends visiting the Palace, will do well to examine the beautiful specimens of LOOKING GLASSES, 
PORTRAIT & PICTURE FRAMES, &c., &c., on exhibition in the south end of the Picture Gallery; manufac- 
tured by our neighbor, JOHN 8S. WILLARD. 
Those wishing to purchase cannot do better than to call at his extensive Ware Rooms at No 440 Pearl-street, 
where a complete assortment will be found, and where they will be politely and liberally dealt with. 





THE NEW PEN & PENCIL CASE (Lowud’s Patent) lately issued by WILMARTH, No. 44 Maiden Lane, 
is fast superseding all others. Having used it ourselv¢s, we commend, it to the public for its beauty, durability 
and convenience. 


NEW, BOOKS,» , 


“THE OLD HOMESTEAD,” by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. This is a noble book, containing most graphic and 
life-like pictures of rural and home life. It is glsoya moral andyreligious work. The opening chapter is truly 
beautiful. It describes a death-stricken father dragging himself from the hospital to his wretched home to die, 
with his last breath calling for heaven’s blessing,on_his pious little daughter, It is a grand scene, and we pity 
the person that can read it and drop no tear upon the page. “In brief, let us say, we think it is designed to do a 
vast deal of good... We advise our friends to read it, 


** ISORA’S CHILD,” by a “ New Author,” is meeting with an extensive sale—and from a perusal of its 
contents, we think it deserves its great popularity. See flattering noticesof.‘‘ the Press” on another page. 





iF EVERY READER #4! 
Will please notice the advertisement headed * TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT,” and send for a fall 
descriptive Catalogue of all our Illustrated Works. 

To the uninitiated in the great art of selling books, we would say that ‘we present a scheme for money making 
which is far better than all the gold mines of California and Australia. ; 

{a9 Any person wishing toembark in the enterprise, will risk little by sending to the Publisher $25, for 
which he will receive sample copies of the various works, (at wholesale prices) carefully boxed, insured, and di- 
rected, affording a very liberal per centage to the Agent for his trouble. With these he will soon be able to ascer- 
tain the most saleable, and order accordingly. Address (post- aie 

Ro RT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William Street, New York. 





FOUR EDITIONS SOLD IN THREE MONTHS, 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. | 


SEVEN THUNDERS, 


R 
THE MIGHTY. CRASH 
OF EUROPE’S ROYAL AND PAPAL THRONES. 
BY REV. E. 8. DAVIS. ; 


‘For years past the chariots of astrange and’ hurried activity have raged along the streets of every town and 
village thoughout the world, as if in preparatiom for some vast event.’' The whole world seems turned out of its 
wwonted course, and rushing by a shorter course and quickened -speed to. the end) awaiting it, as the abandoned 
bark in the rapids of the Niagara, shoots forward with impetuous haste, towards the awful cataract below. Like 
birds from their nest, the children of this age come forth from the nursery, full fledged, and stretch. forth the wings 
of their activity in a rival ehase with their parents, after knowledge and wealth. The slow of this age fall be- 
hind the snail. ,. The swift leave Jehu choked with the dust.they raise.in passing, as they drive to fortune or to 

.tuin. Fortunes are quickly won and quickly lost. . The profound stagnation of mankind, which so long kept the 
nations apart and in ignorance of each other, steam’s mighty paddle-wheels has disturbed. Mexico ‘refuses. to- 
day to pay toher sister republic the debts honestly due her. \'Lo-morrow Taylor is‘at Corpus ‘Ohristi with an 
armed foree, which, irritated by Mexican aggression, flies through the ¢happarel aiong its banks, overleaps the 
Rio Grande, storms Monterey, and with inferior numbers, beats successfully back the whole grand charge of 
Santa Anna’s force at Buena Vista. In rapid succession Vera Cram is bombarded, the victory of Cerro Gordo 
won, and a wholeseries of other blooily battles fought, terminating \in the capture. of the capital of Mexico. 
Then follows the diseovery of gold, the Californian emigration; the building of cities, the creation, in short, of a 
new world on the Pacific coast. 

‘Tn connection with these material movements the cause of moral reform has swept onward,.if possible, with 
still groater rapidity. State after State adopts the Maine Law, and a new party, jealous of American rights and 
foreign despotic design; upon our liberties, springs up in an hour, brenks old political parties into fragments, and 
presents the nation with an undivided front along the path of European despotism, ‘ewearing death to all tyrants, 
while it shouts, Liberty for all! Liberty forever!” é 


The book contains 300 16mo.' pages, printed on beautiful calendered paper, bound in neat cloth, and is sold 
at the remarkably low price of 60 cents. Every person should have a copy. It will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, for 60 cents.in postage stamps, or two copies for $1.00. Address He DAY TON, Publisher, 

79 Johr Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted in all parts of the United States to sell the above work. 














AMR WARMING 


4ND—— 


VENTILATING WAREHOUSE, 


No. 374 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
<< 


Attention is respectfully invited to an exami- 
nation of our IMPROVED VENTILATING 
FURNACE; an article entirely new, and differ- 
ent in many essential particulars from anything 
ever before offered to the trade. 

It presents A LARGER AMOUNT OF 
EFFECTIVE RADIATING SURFACE 
(all of which is in more direct contact with the 
fire) than any other heater now in the market. 
ONE ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPOR- 
TANT FEATURE is the addition of a tarce 
amount of surface attached to the fire-pot, in 
the form of fans (see cut) which adds very much 
to the power of the furnace, and prevents the 
over-heating and cracking of the pot. 

The construction of the SELF-CLEARING 
RADIATOR is an important consideration, as 
it effectually obviatés the necessity of cleaning. 
The radiator itself encircles the body of the 
furnace, and is connected therewith by six 
flues or distributing pipes, which, taken directly 
from the ToP oF THE FIRE-POT, are so arranged 
that the fire is brought in equal contact with the 
entire internal surface of the furnace, thereby 
rendering the radiator and pipes, as also the body, when the direct draft is closed, (as it 
always should be, except while kindling the fire,) most POWERFUL RADIATING SURFACE. 

In place of the ordinary damper, we have substituted a PUPPET VALVE, which has 
the sliesties of closing the direct flue, and remaining permanently fixed, without being 
liable to disarrangement by the action of the fire. 

The entire structure, when set, is MUCH LESS IN HEIGHT than any other heater 
of equal capacity in present use, thereby affording an opportunity to give the desired 
ELEVATION to the hot-air pipes—a point, the importance of which is apparent to all 
who have had experience in furnace-setting. 

The joints are all so adjusted as to prevent the escape of gases or smoke, and render once 
packing sufficient for years. 

A careful examination of the FORM and FITTING of the CASTINGS will show that the 
LIABILITY TO CRACK IS ENTIRELY OBVIATED by the ample provision which 
has been made for expansion and contraction. 

THIS FURNACE presents an original and important desideratum, especially to the 
WESTERN TRADE, in its peculiar adaptation to the use of Bituminous Coal. 

THE FLUES, which are large, leading ; erpendicularly from the fire-pot to the radiator, 
and nearly so to the exit-pipe, ARE FULLY EXPOSED TO THE DIRECT ACTION 
OF THE FIRE. The resinous matter adhering to their inner surfaces is easily ignited, 
and the flue burns clear, while the sediment is precipitated into the chamber below. 

In the use of bituminous coal, & smoke-pipe of increased size is em “3 b= 

We are now prepared to furnish FOUR izes OF THIS FURNACE, adapted to all 
classes of public and private buildings, and simply request it may receive at your hands a 


FAIR AND IMPARTIAL TRIAL. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON, 
Successors To Cuitson, Ricuarpson & Co. 


N. B.—For the accommodation of those who prefer the Lingp FiRE-PoT, we have provided 
a pot of improved construction, designed for this purpose. 




















C. M. SAXTON & Co. 


~~ 


152 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


BOOKS 


FOR THE COUNTRY. 





(eSent Free of Postage to any part of the United States. 





1. Browne’s American Field Book of Manures. $1.25 
2. Browne’s American Poultry Yard, (twenty- 


sixth thousand,) ........s0+-seeeeee seree 1,00 
3. Browne’s American Bird Fancier, (cloth,)... .50 
4. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, (cloth,)..... 1.00 
6. Dana’s Muck Manual; (cloth,). ....4.++90++0« 1,00 
6. Dant’s Prize Essay on Manures.....000+0s0 25 
7. Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Lectures....... 1.00 
8. Blake’s Farmer at Home........s-seseerees 1.25 
9. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. 1.25 
10. Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener .......-... .75 
11. Norton’s Elements of Scientific and Practical 
Agriculture .... ..secesseeees epasdatecrges. ae 
12. Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chem- 
istry, (for Schools,)..... ..cceccsecsersses 129 
13. Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Geology.. seone . 1.00 
14. Johnston’s Lectures on 5 Agricaltaral Chemis- 
try and Geolugy...,..+++. «++ chestigaghess, ee 
15. Downing’s Landscape Gardening .....,..... 3.50 
16. Fessenden’s Complete Farner and Gardener 1.25 
17. Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener, 
CROGI) nn ishitims viah::pstp scapes gvacehetaces 208 
18. Nash’s Progressive Farmer .......s.se00 «+ +60 
19. Richardson’s Domestic Fowls ...... ecscces. | ae 
20. Richardson on the Horse—Varieties, Breed- 
WME, cosscdccteate pode bese chase hecdseee 25 
21. Richardson on the Diseases and Management 
oe, ROLE hh: ERE RE sepece 25 
22. Richardson on the Destruction of the Pests of 
WO FOTN, hh di cecodussec.éhnach accvsuosoe 25 
23. Richardson on the Hive and Roney Bee ceeee 25 
24. Milburn and Stevens on the Cow and Dairy 
Husbandry «....+.. 220000005 ditdee baensaee.: ae 
25. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture...+...... -25 
26. Topham’s Chemistry Made Easy, for the use 
GL FPOTMOEE o 6s ssa oe 'vednn an ashore cap cakig/,. ee 
27. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. 1.00 
28. Allen on the Diseases of Domestic Animals. .75 
29, Allen’s American Farm Book. .......e++++++ 1.00 
30. Allen’s Rural Architecture.........eeecese. 1.25 


31. Pardee on the Cultivation of the Strawberry, 


0B sig cnvccciwenstocdordcancccsecsedieee 


50 





32. Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Measurer.......... .5¢ 
33. Phelps’ Bee-keeper’s Chart....... obs cee danas AS 
34. Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, illus- 
STONE noo s dsinkidccndpenae spngn cashes cévece 3¥ 
35, Gunn’s Domestic Medicine—a book for every 
married man and WOMAN. ....++-. eeeeeeee 3.00 
36. Randall’s Sheep Husbandry..........6. 000+ 1.23 
37. Youatt, Randall, and Skinner’s ‘Shepherd's 
DWE BOOK csc ccqeicee ipecsecovssspeses 2.00 
38, Youatt on the Breed ‘and ‘Management of 
RUE, 04.0 sobcaticoce cds op op costacongacehon 15 
39. Youatt on the Horse..... adgeiin akcacus hope. Coe 
40. Youatt, Martin, and Stevens on Cattle...... 1.25 
41. Youatt and Martin on the Breeds and Man- 
agements of the Hog..... pe talbares day dhaes 15 
42, Munn’s Practical Land Drainer.......++++++ .50 
43. Stephens” Book of the Farm, complete, 450 
illustrations ....: Npcpnedetaaeo® celbsnapsene 4.09 
44. The American Architect, or Plans fur Coun- 
SEY DWOMEREG ss sain Sdesdscceacd séueidss 6.00 
45. Thaer, Shaw, and Johnson’s Principles of 
Agricalture os. ceeshccccetee geesceces 2.00 
46. Smith’s Landscape Gardening, Parks, and 
Pleasure Grounds ..........seseeseeecers 1.25 
47. Weeks on the Honey Bee ....... eoebacs 50 
48. Wilson on Cultivation of Flax...........-+- 25 
49. Miner’s American Bee-keeper’s Manual..... 1.00 
50. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping......... 1.00 
51. Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper............++ 50 
52. Elliott’s American Fruit Grower’s Guide . . 1.25 
53. The American Florist’s Guide..... Shecave de Ai) 
54. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener; paper, 
25 cents; cloth........ ida pits das pisjare onpis 50 
55. The American Rose Culturist; paper, 25 
GOMES § QUOD 40... 0 ono vinrdiac cpccsaphicos sere .50 
56. Hoare on the Cultivation of the Vine........ 50 
57. Chorlton Cold Grapery, from direct American 
WUMOIONL o cvadd cede sccccdaoseuann chy sans 50 
58. Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 2 vols......... 2.50 
59. Bement’s Rabbit Fancier...........es.+0- 50 
60, Reemelin’s Vine-dresser’s Manual..,....... 50 


61. Neil’s Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable Garden- 
er’s Companion, .,.. 5p 08040 se8duene 200 


eeeeees 





STANDARD AND POPULAR ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES, 


Copies forwarded per Mail, free of expense, on receipt of the Retail Price of each Work 


Gift Books for the Mee ear 1856. 





TO PERSONS OUT,.OF, EMPLOYMENT. 


The Best Books for Agents. 


SEND FOR A FEW COPIES, AND. TRY THEM AMONG YOUR FRIENDS. 
, ROBERT SEARS 


Publishes the following popular illustrated works, and for the sale of which he desires an activo 
Agent in every County of the United States. A small capital of $20 or $25 only is required. 


< 
THE MOST ELEGANT AND USEFUL VOLUME OF THE YEAR, 


SEARS’ GREAT WORK ON RUSSIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, an Illustrated Description of the Russian Empire; being a Physical and 
Political History of its Governments and Provinces, Productions, Resources, Imperial Government, 
Commerce, Literature, Educational Means, Religion, People, Manners, Customs, Antiquities, &c., 
&c., from the latest and most authentic sources. Embellished with about 200 Engravings, and 
Maps of European and Asiatic Russia, The whole complete in one large octavo volume of about 
700 pages, elegantly and substantially bound. Retail price, $3. 

8-@ Persons wishing to act as Agents, and do a safe business, can send for a Specimen Volume 
and Subscription Book, (price of both $3. 25, sent free of postage, ) and obtain from one to two 
hundred subscribers, to be delivered at a certain time to be agreéd on, say in thirty or forty days 
from the time of signing. 

II. 


Ausn, a deeply interesting volume, entitled, ‘‘ THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF 
CELEBRATED PERSON 8;” embracing the Romantic Incidents and Adventures in the Lives of 
Sovereigns, Statesmen, Generals, Princes, Warriors, Travellers, Adventurers, Voyagers, &c., emi- 
nent in the History of Europe and America, including sketches of over fifty celebrated heroic 
characters. Beautifully illustrated with numerous engravings. 1 vol. 400 pages, royal 12mo. 
cloth, gilt. Price, $1.25. 

IIl. 


NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF CHINA AND INDIA; comprising a Description of those 
Countries and their Inhabitants; embracing the Historical Events, Government, Religion, Educa- 
tion, Language, Literature, Arts, Manufactures, Productions, Commerce, Manners, and Customs 
of the People, from the earliest period of authentic record to the present time. Illustrated with 
two hundred engravings. , 600 pages large octavo. Price $2.50. 


IV. 


NEW PICTORIAL FAMILY INSTRUCTOR, or Dicesr or Genera Knownepes; comprising 
a complete circle of useful and entertaining information. Designed for Families, Schools, and 
Libraries. 600 pp. octavo. Price, $2.50. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION ; a book for eyery family in the 
Union! It contains an account, of the early history of the Country, Constitution of the United 
States, a Chronological Index, &c. Several hundred engravings. Price, $2. 

With a variety of other popular PICTORIAL Works, of such a moral and religious influence, 
that while good men may safely engage in their circulation, yay will confer a public benefit, and 
receive a fair compensation for their labor. 

{a To men of enterprise and tact, this business offers an opportunity for: profitable employ- 
ment seldom to be met with. 

Persons wishing to engage in their sale, will receive promptly by mail a Circular containing full 
particulars, with ‘‘ Directions to Persons disposed to act as Agents,” together with terms on which 
they will be furnished, by addressing the subscriber, post paid. 

ROBERT SEARS, PUBLISHER, 


181 William Street, N. Y. 
SEND FOR ONE COPY.—Single copies of the above works will be carefully enveloped in 


stout paper, and forwarded at our risk and expense to any post-office in the United States, on the 
receipt of the retail prices. 
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IMPORTA. 
PUBLISHED BY M. W. 


ml 


WORKS 
DODD, NEW YORK. 





WORKS OF | 


LATE PASTOR 


va 
A PASTOR'S 
Or, Conversations with Anxious Inquirers respecting 

are sold separately, or together, 
le, for one of its 


This work has had an unequaled 


and for absorbing interest to the reader, it is hardly surpasse 


A few opinions of the press are here subjoined. 

*“ This is a book of remarkable interest. It is one of pas- 
et exper and the thrilling interest that gathe 
about many of the scene s and in nts which it describes, 
pantie s the comparison which has been made of it in this 

st to the well-known * Diary of a Physician.”—Inde- 
pe ras nt. 

“It is a work of intense interest, 
wide circulation and great usefulness. 

* We leave this book with reluctance. 
terest of Warren's sketches, entitled 
tian,’ and it has an interest of a much higher 
American Bible Repository. 

“We have rarely read a book of a religiously didactic 
eharacter that has abounded with so much strong practical 
good sense, or so much interest to us, as this volume.”— 
Commer. Advertiser. 

“We can convey 
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are very striking, original, clear, and impressive 
here is not an ordinary sermon in the volume ; 
ome of them evince consummate «bility, and mi ght | 
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Journal Messenger. 
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the Way of Salvation. 
Price ¢ 


2 vols. 12mo. The volumes 


51.00 per volume. 
For individuality and graphic delineation of character, 
ng in the language. 


ou 


i by any thi 


spiritual point of view, the earnest, absorbing desire to 
ope n plainly the way to Christ, and the tender religious 
feeling pervading all these discussions, give the work an 
interest and value which we feel in no danger of exagger- 
ating.”"—N. Y. Evangelist. 

“The pictures are true to life, and are sketched with such 

graphic skill asto forbid the possibility of their having been 
the product of mere fancy. We earne “sa? hope that the 
work will have a very w ide circulation.’ - A Observer. 

“Those sketches that we have as yet bee en able to read 
are intensely interesting, especially that of the “ Dying 
Universalist.” ‘To those who are fond of lending goo 
books, we would vehemently commend this as one that will 
be very sure to be read.”—Puritan Recorder. 

‘The book is in the dramatic form, and so vividly drawti 
that the reader becomes not merely a spectator, or a 
lister _ but an actor in all that is described. Few will be 
to leave it until they have read its last pauge.”—Literary 
sengcr. 


able 


ONS, 


J. M. SHERWOOD, 


PORTRAIT. 
$2 50. 


“We can assure those who have read his ‘ Sketches’—no 
io utter with how much delight—that they will be in no dan- 
ger of disappointinent in reading the Sermons.”—Puritan 
Recorder. 

“The Sermons are no ordinary productions, and contain 
an amount of manly, able discussion not often met with in 
volumes of mere s ’—Princeton Review. 

“A more valuab lection of sermons it would be dif- 
ficult to find.—Jour lof Commerce. 

“ These Sermons are full of living thought.”"—Hampshire 
Gazette. 

“ Carefully, and even elaborately finished, 
higher characteristics of the author’s mind, 
Sketches,’ and ‘ Sermons’ mutually illustrate 
The Presbyterian. 

“There is an absence of theological technalities, and a 
freshness of style, in Dr. Spencer’s writings, which makes 
them peculiarly attractive.”—Tve Congregationalist. 

“Too much can not he said in praise of this work. The 
sermons are of a very practical character, and hence, weil 
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‘The Pas lor’s 
each other.” 


| adapted to the circumstances and wants of the family.” 


tian Herald. 

nness of the discourses in Christian thought 
will strongly commend them to the wide re- 
*—Courler and Enquirer. 
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in the highest style of art. 1 vol. large 12mo. 

“ This is a very attractive volume. To the Oriental and 
Bible student, as well as to the general reader, it possesses 
a permanent value.”—Repudlican. 

“A very elegant, entertaining, and instructive book.”— 
N. H. Palladium. 

“ A book of sterling value, and published in a style worthy 
- the excellence of the matter it contains.”—Springfield D 

Repub, 

“In addition to a work of interest to the general reader, 
it will be found valuable to the Bible class, and Sunday 
school teacher.”—Christian Secretary ; 

‘His style is animated, and his descriptions so graphic 


| and life-like, that the reader seems to be transported to the 


place which he is deseribing.”"—Literary Gazette. 
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‘No words that we can command are strong enough to 
eommend these volumes as forcibly as we desire.”—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

“In some respects these volumes are entitled to rank as 
the best that he has yet given to the world. Itis obvious 
that the subjects discussed in them are for the times in which 
we live, and that in this age it would be impossible to ex- 
hibit truths more immediately adaptel to make the right 
mpression upon the minds of public men, men of business, 
mea of thought and action, than are presentet in the series 
of chapters which these volumes bring before the mind.”— 
N. Y. Observer. 

“ Here are two more volumes from the prolific pen of Dr. 
Spring, which reflect honor alike upon his talents, his piety, 
and his industry. The general conception of these volumes 
they are fitted to illustrate, in the most im- 

ive manner, the fundamental difference betwecn the 
two great classes of mankind.”—Puritan Recorder. 

* Originally intended for immediate effect, they are full of 
hvely, forcible sta 1 to the popular mind, 
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tements adtressel 
but they are evidently the fruit of profoun! meditation, and 
of a clear and well balanced intellect. In this combination 
of the popular and reflective elements, Dr Spring is sur- 
passed by few writers on religious subjects at the present 
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lictory work of its distinguished author, whict 


NTRAST 
AND BAD MEN. 


By Garpiner Spring, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of 
In 2 volumes. 


1 has been so impatiently looked for, is now ready. 

th the numerous productions of Dr. Spring have been received by the public, will, it is be- 
est for this, the fruit of ripe age, employed upon a class of topics especially appropriate to 
ice of men, and executed as few beside him could do it. 

i f this work has a special interest connected with it, from the circumstance that the author regards 
s the close of his publishing career, and has aimed to make it worthy of such a place among his contributions to the 


OPINIONS OF THE 


PRESS. 

| day, and hence his productions will probably hold a certain 
classical rank in American theology. The volumes now 
issued do notin any respect fail below the reputation of 
the author, Founded on a deep and consistent basis of 
doctrine, they illustrate decided convictions by the ex- 
ample of the most prominent characters in Scripture biog- 
raphy. In point of style, they are worthy of emphatic 
commendation for their directness, lucidity, and idiomatic 
vigor. Accordingly, they may be read with profit by lovers 
of good English writing, whatever lack of interest they 
may feel in their peculiar dogmatic inculcations. It is un- 
derstood that this is the last work from the prolific pen of 
the author which he proposes to give to the public.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“This work from the hand of a master and father in 
Israel, is a rich legacy tothe Christian Church. It is a 
valuable work for the minister, the student, and the family 
library.”—Phila. Christian Observer. 

“ The best traits of Dr. Spring’s style are called into play ; 
and, while beautiful and attractive, they are replete with 
solemn views of truth, and those lessons of wisdom which 
the author’s experience is so competent to furnish.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 








F DR. SPRING, 


In Eleven Volumes, uniform in Size and Style, viz. : 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CROSS. 
THE MERCY SEAT. 


THE GLORY OF CHRIST. 2 Vols. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE WORLD TO THE BIBLE. 
OPINIONS OF 


THE CONTRAST. 2 Vols. 

SHORT SERMONS FOR THF PEOPLE. 
THE POWER OF THE PULPIT. 
FIRST THINGS. 2 Vols. 


THE PRESS. 


“ For several years past, the public have been reaping the ripe fruits of Dr. Spring’s study and experience, in the suc- 


eessive volumes of rich religious reading which he has sent forth 


These volumes are all exceedingly valuable, and 


will take a marked and honorable place im the religious literature of the age. They have displayed judicious thought, ample 


experience, refined spiritual feeling, and a polished and attractive style. 


They will long survive the hand that wrote 


them, prolonging the usefulness of their author, and testifying to the ability and fidelity of his ministry.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 
“ Dr. Spring has a happy versatility of pastoral talent, and has done the cause of religion much service by the variety 


and worth of his publications.”—Re/:gious Recorder. 


“All Dr. Spring’s works are justly esteemed, and there Is rea 
promote a healthy tone of sentiment and sound views of religion. 


son to believe that their circulation has done much to 
—Commer. Advertiser. 





“ His truly excellent and useful works, “* The Mercy Seat,” “ Attractions of the Cross,” “ First Things,” &c., have 
made his nume well known to the Christian community throughout the whole extent of our land.”—Family Friend. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The following are the tonics of this volume, believed to be eminently calculated for universal circulation as a work 


on the great practical truths of Christianity :—Gol Almighty. 
The Curse of Abandonment reluctantly execute‘. 
Tae Terms of Discipleship. 
Conszious integrity a preservative from Evil. 


without Hope. 
Fear relieved by Trust in God. 
Running for the Prize. Aggravations of Sia. 
Restraining Prayer. 
The Night of Tears, and the Morning of Joy. 
and false Repentance. 


The fear of God the great preservative from Sin. 
Room enough yet. 
The excuses of men their condemnation. 


The Simner’s Friend. Unbelievers 
Sin detected and exposed. The Great Alternative. 
Allis well. Remembrance of Sin. 
Death on board the Ship. 
The Wanderer restored. God's call refused. 
The goodness of God in prolonging human life. True 
Scriptural views of Christ. 


The Sabbath at Sea. 


The brazen Serpent. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CROSS. 
Designed to illustrate the leading truths, obligations, and hopes of Christianity. 
“éThe Attractions of the Cross’ is destined to live among the very best productions of the church with which its 


respected author is connected. 


the arguments addressed with great force to the reason and conscience. 


The style is remarkably pure, the arrangement of the topics lucid and methodical, and 


It will stand by the side of ‘ Doddridge’s Rise 


and Progress,’ ‘ Wilberforce’s View,’ or the ‘Way of Life,’ in the libraries of future generations.”—Newark Daily 


Advertiser. 


FIRST THINGS. 


A Scries of Lectures on the Great Facts and Moral Lessons first revealed to Mankind. 


“Hlis Lectures are weighty discussions of the first great revelations to the race, as God’s First Work, the First Man, 
the First Woman, the First Marriage, the First Sabbath, the First Revolt in Heaven, the First Deceiver, Man’s First 
It is most beautifully printed, and in every way commends itself well.”—Christ. Spectator. 


THE MERCY SEAT. 


Thoughts suggested by the Lord’s Prayer. 
“This work is in Dr. Spring’s best style—vigorous, perspicuous, and breathing the true Christian spirit. j 
It seizes upon aman in his daily walks—amid the cares of his business—at his 
desk or in his workshop, and recalls him te a sense of his divine relations—and 1s worthy of aplace in the choicest niche 


Sin, the First Promise, &c. 


book intended simply for the closet. 


of the library.”—Journal of Commerce. 


2 vols. 12mo. 
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me: THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER ayy 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


OR, A DICTIONARY AND ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE BIBLE. 
BY ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A. 


By which, I. Any verse in the Bible may be readily found by | III. An account of Jewish customs and ceremonies, i} Tus- 


| trative of many portions of the Sacred Record. 

IV. A Concordance to the Proper Names of the 
“< ir meaning in the original. 
A Concordance to the Books called Apoerypha. 
truo meaning in the Scriptures is shown. | to which is added: An original Life of the Author. 


ONE VOLUME, QUARTO. PP. 870. 
The only GENUINE and ENTIRE edition of the complete work of Cruden—the only one embracing 
those features of it which Cruden himself and the Public, for more than a-hundred years, have regarded as 
BSSENTIAL to its completeness and inestimable value, 


Is THE EDITION PUBLISHED BY THE SUBSCRIBER. 


It is believed to be the most accurate Edition now in existence of the original work, as it came from the 
hands of the author ; and is the only American edition having any fair claim to hisname. In its COMPLETE 
form it has ever been regarded as immeasurably superior to any other work of the kind; and of all other 
books is inferior in value only to the Bible itself, being most appropriately styled 


‘THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER.” 
A practical knowledge of the unequaled worth and usefulness of this great work, has hitherto been 
confined mainly to clergymen. But every Bible reader, every well-informed man, equally needs it. No 
Sunday School or other teacher of the Scriptures should be without it. 


looking for any material word in the verse. To which is added— 3ible, and 


II. The Significations of the principal words, by which their | 





TESTIMONIALS. 


From Rev. Pror. Goopricn, D.D., of Yale College, N. Haven. | tionary of the Bible, of the highest utility to every student of the 
I have made use of Crupen’s ConcorpANce for many years, | Word of God. 





: Ds | 
and have always regarded it as amonument of industry, and an 
indispensable assistance, in its complete form, to the study of 
the Word of God. 


From the Rev. Wa. B. Spracur, D.D., (Pres’.,) Albany. 


. > so . | 
It has been the companion of my whole life, both as a theo- 


logical student and a minister; and it is the last book, with the 
exception of the Bible itself, that I would consent to have pass 
out of my hands. 


From Rev. Tuomas De Wirt, D.D., (Dutch Ref,) N. Y. City. 

It is invaluable to the Biblical student, and the ahridgments 
which have been made of it furnish no idea of the thoroughness 
and fullness of the original and complete work. Other works, 
such as “ Gaston's Collection,” “Scripture Manual,” “ Analyses 
of the. Bible,” ete., have their special excellence and uses, but can 
never supply the place of the original Cruden’s Concordance. 
From Rev. Bisitor Janes, D.D., (Jethod. Episcopal Church). | 

No book has aided me more in the study of God's Word— 
enabling me to compare Scripture with Scripture, and interpret 
Scripture by Scripture. 
and ministers can hardly be overrated. 


Rev. J. B. Conprt, D.D., of Lane Theol. Sem., Cinein., Ohio. 


I have usedit more than twenty years, with a growing esti- | 


mate of its value. In its complete form, as published by Mr. 
Dodd, I would e: arnestly commend it a3 the book that should 
find a place in every family by the side of the Bible. 


I. 8. Spencer, D.D., (Presbyterian,) Brooklyn, N.Y. 
LUDEN'S ConcorpaANce is, in my opinion, altogether superior 

to any other work of the kind. I do not beli 
pendium arrangement, or analysis of the Sacred Scriptures that 
has ever been published, is so well calenlated as this to bo of 

assistance to allstudents of the Word of God. 
tev. D.S 
Ir 
tures 
has ever appeared. 












gard Cruden’s ¢ ‘omplete Concordance to the Holy Serip- 


3eside furnishing the very best interpreta- 


tion of the Sacred Writings, it is also a Commentary and a Dic- | 


N.B.—Agents wanted immediately to engage in the circulation of this great work. 


energy and perseverance, will secure large returns. 


| 
| From Rev. James L. loner, 
| 


| 


I believe its usefulness both to laymen | 


»ve that any com- | 


. Doacert, D.D.,(Meth..) ed South, Meth. Quart. Rev. | 


incomparably superior to every work of the kind that | 


D.D., (Baptist,) Brooklyn, | a 
In my judgment, the und bridged Concordance of ina 
| stands unrivaled in what it professes to be and do. 
Fvom Rr. Rev. Bisrop M'Itvarne, D.D., (Zpiscopal.) Ohio, 
No English Concordance can take its place, or do without it. 
It is equally precious to the minister ofthe Word and the earn- 
est reader of the Scriptures, of any sort or condition of men. 


From Rev. Avpert Barnes, (Preshytevian,) Philadelphia. 

I have long been in the habit of consulting the work to which 
you refer, and deem it of inestimable value, and do not believe 
that it is superseded, or is likely to be, by any other similar 
work. 


| Rev. I. Wumenney, D.D., late Pres. of Amherst College, Masa. 
I have found it an invaluable help in “ comparing Scripture 
with Scripture.” 
Rrv. Saver H. Cox, D.D., (Preshyterian,) Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
The value of Cruden’s Concordance, unabridged and entire, 
| I consider as incomparable and indispensable. 
| Rev. Francis Waytanp, LL.D., (Bap..) Pres. Brown Univer. 
IT am happy to hear that you are publishing Cruden’s Concord- 
ance in its original stute. To the student of the Scriptures I 
consider it (I write deliberately) above all price. 
| Rev. Garprnrr Sprinc, LL.D., (Presbyterian,) N. ¥. City. 
| Ican only sa”, that if I possessed but two books in the world, 
| they should be God's Bible and Cruden’s Concordance. 
From Rev. Jort Parker, D.D., (Preshyterian.) N.Y. City. 
It is a work worth more than all other books of reference 
| combined, for aiding in the study of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Rev. Trromas H. Sxrxner. D.D.. of Union Theol. Sen ey N. Y. 
Crnden’s Concordance, eomplets, has proved itself to be a 
book of pre-eminent and unrivaled merit. 
From Rev. Wi. V. D. Jouns, D.D., (Zpiseopal,) Baliimore, Ma. 
I know of no book which could supply its place i in my library. 


A small capital, with 


| 
| 
| 


Published and for sale, together with a large variety of other important works, 


By M. W. DODD, 
BRIOK oudRoH CHAPEL, NEW YORK. 








PAPAL CONSPIRACY EXPOSED, 


PROTESTANTISM DEFENDED, 


IN THE 


Light of Beason, Mistory, and Scripture. 


ue 


WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING 
A REPLY TO THE SPEECH IN CONGRESS OF HON. JOSEPH 
R. CHANDLER, IN SUPPORT OF ROMANISM. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY "1. W, DODD, CITY HALL SQUARE, N. Y. 


Tus course of events in Divine Providence is calling up the attention of the civilized world with new interest to the 
character of the Romish Church, and to the duties of this country, as well as of all Protestant nations, with respect to her 
aggressions. 

It is the design of this work to meet a want thus created, and to enable any thoughtful man to give a true answer to the 


qi 


questions: 
WHAT IS ROMANISM? WHAT IS THE CENTER OF ITS POWER? 
TOWARD WHAT DOES IT TEND? WHAT HAVE PEEN [TS EFFECTS IN FACT ON ROMISIL COM 
MUNITIES? 
WIAT SHALL BE DONE TO DEFEND PROTESTANTISM, AND RENDER IT VICTORIOUS AGAINST 
PAPAL INTRIGUE? 

The work opens with a parang outline of the purposes and im is of the Romish Church with reference to this country, 
and an exposition of the real center of the strength of that corporation, and of what is necessary for its destruction. 
t proceeds then, in the first part, to show that in its essential principics Romanism is a fraudulent and persecuting con- 
racy against all Protestant countries and governments, formally and on principle authorizing the use of perfidy and false- 
hood to execute its plans. 
The principles of the conspiracy are developed from their own supreme authorities, and are illustrated by the conduet 

















of the Romish corporation whenever in power. 

In the second part the system is analyzed with reference to its practical workings on human society. The working 
of the cetrBacy of the oLerey, and of the CoNFESSIONAL, is first set forth as pervading and penetrating every part of society 
with a most corrupting influence. 

After this, the working of the peculiar doctrines of Popery, taken as a system, is set forth, and their pernicious influence 









civil, commercial, and religious interests of society is illustrated. 
h those of Protestantism, and the whole is illustrated with a copious presentation of the 








gs are contrasted wit 
testimony of history. 

In the third part the historical formation of the Romish corporation is considered, 
based on ForcEery and rravp. The line of Popes fs oe ided into periods, and an account is given of the progress of the 
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a> AGENTS WANTED FOR THE SALE OF THIS WORK IN EVERY TOWN IN AMERICA. 








GREAT TRIUMPH TO AMERICAN GENIUS!!! 





THL FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


A. W. LADD & Co.’s 
PIANO FORTES, 


AT THE 
GREAT PARIS EXHIBITION 
wVER THRSE HUNDR@Y 1N3TRUMENTS WHICH WERE FOR COMPETITION. 


Vhe above Ynstruments are considered 


THE BEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD. 


THE GREAT IMPROVEMENTS MADE BY A. W. LADD.& Co. 


IN THEIR ! 
NEW SCALES AND NEW GRAND ACTION 
astonish all who examine their Pianos, 


We invite the attention of those who have an interest in the aren ement of the Piano Forte. 
to call and examine our Instruinents, at the 


GREAT PIANO FORTE WAREROONS, 
519 BROADWAY, ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


where may be found 


The Margrst and Pest Assortment of Pianos in the City 


ELY & MUNGER, Sole Agents for 
° age A. W. LADD & CO’S PIANO FORTES, 
; CARHART, NEEDHAM & 00'S MELODEONS 


And Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED DOUBLE OCTAVE (OR CELESTIAL) PIANO. FER, 


A Large: Assortment of “Low Priced Pianos, of various Makers. 
Also, Second*Hand Pianos. 


PIANOS FOR HIRE, AND RENT ALLOWED UPON THE PURCHASE. 








THE ihe 


LADIES WREATH AND PARLOR ANNUAL. 


TWO VULUMES A YEAR, COMMENCING. MAY AND NOVEMBER. 


UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS! 


The Publishers take pleasuve in announcing té the 
ONE HUNDRED TH Ov SAND READERS, 
of this Popular Menthly, that they have commenced the publication of 


BEAUTIFUL FULL LENGTH PORTRAITS 


of some of the most celebrated Musical Personages. The following will appear in the course of the year accom- 

panied with a biographical sketch of each, viz :— 4 

JENNY LIND, ANNA THILLON. H. SONTAG. CATHERINE HAYES, ALBONI, and 
MRS. E. G. BOSTWICK. 


If these should meet with favor, although very expensive, they will be followed by others of a similar character, 
as they ure determined that the WREATH AND ANNUAL shall continue to be not only the cheapest, but : 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THE. PRICE. IN THE WORLD! 


THE CONTENTS WILL BE ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
from the pens of the ABLEST and PUREST WRITERS in the country, Although a Literary Magazine, every 
thing of an immoralor irreligious character will be carefully excluded. It will be the aim of the publishers to 
blend entertainment with instruction that will not only captivate the taste but also elevate the thoughts and improve 


the heart. 
‘Each number will contain a FINE STEEL ENGRAVING and a BEAUTIFULLY COLORED FLOWER 


PLATE also engravedon steel, with occasionally Popular Pieces of Music, and thirty-two large octavo pages 
printed on fine paper. The May Number will have an attractive Title-Page, making im all TWENTY-FIVE EM- 
BELLISHMENTS, and a Volume of Four Hundredand Thirty-four Pages. All who are interested ina Pure Family 
Literature, and are willing to assist in 
FOSTERING THE BEST NATIVE TALENT, 
are invite] to bezome subszribers, an] ail in its cirzulation. by inducing their friends to secure 
A Magazine Worth Three Times its Cost, 
as either the Steel Engravings, the Flower. Plates, or the Literary contents, are worth the price of the whole. 





THE 


LADIES’ KEEPSAKE AND HOME LIBRARY. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, COMMENCING JANUARY AND JULY. 
The Publishers of this Popular Maguzine, tender thei grateful acknowledgments for past favors. It hag 
been and will continue to be their aim to make it » 


SAFE, PLEASING, AND PROFITABLE FIRESIDE VISITOR. 


A work that parents may with safety put into the hands of their Suns and Daughters. Its pages willbe filled 
with articles from the pens of many of the 


BEST WRITERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Among the literary contents may be found descriptions of the Innapitasts, Trees, Saruss, Prants, and 
Scexenr of other countries ; Pleasing conversations on Physiology, and the Laws of Ieéalth; Moral Tales, 
Biography, and Poetry, besides useful wnd iuteresting instructions to Parents and Children, &c.. &c. 

The twelve numbers will contain 384 pages of reading matter, printed 6n fine white paper, embellished with 
Twelve, Fine Stecl Engrayings, anil Pour Beautifully Colored Flower Plates, also engrave on steel, with occa 
sionx! Wood cuts and Music, making when bound, a Splendid Gift-Look, or ornament fur the Centre-table. 


Notwithstanding the high price of paper, ant great cost of engravings, contributions and other expenses 
atten ling the publication of these works, we will continue to furnish either of them at the exceeding low price of 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Four Copies, One Year, - $3 00 Ten Copies, One Year, « $700 
Seven Copies, ** oe ~ - 6 00 Fifteen Copies, « - - 1000 


Tn forming Clubs either the Wreath or Keepsake may be used. 

°2 SPECIMEN NUMBERS will be sent GRATIS to those desiring to subscribe or forin a Club. 

cae” TRAVELING AGENTS, WANTED in all parts of the country to procure advance matlsubscribers 
To those furnishing good testimonials of éharacter, liberal encouragement will be given. 

All authorized Agents have a Certificate of Agency. 

*“— LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in several of the large villages and cities to procure subscribers to pay 
monthly to the Agent Gn delivery of the numbers, Tomen of energy having a eapital, thie. affords ap 
opportunity for a pleasant nnd profitable occupatipn: 

1g” To those sending us an acceptable Article of two or more Pages we will forward the Wreath One Year 
“@” All'‘communieations in nny way connected with the Wreath or Keepsake, must be ADDRESSED to 
BURDICK & SCOVILL, 
No. 8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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